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ABSTRACT 



During the two years of research reported here, an 
attempt was made to differentiate those participants--all fourth 
graders — in an enriched educational program for disadvantaged ghetto 
children in several Harlem public schools who were thought to profit 
from a compensatory program, from those who did not. The guiding 
hypothesis is that the styles and modes of information exchange and 
communication developed by a family provide behavior norms and 
perspectives that become internalized by its school-going members. 
During the first year, a complex family interview technigue was 
developed and used; during the second year it was cross-validated. 
Also, the second year population was tested with the Missouri 
Childrens* Picture Series Scale and the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguis tic Ability: additional steps were designed to find out 
more about the variables associated with ’’high” or ’’low" achievement. 
In brief, more differentiated, smaller, knowledgeable, and stable 
families, in terms of more conforming and less aggressive children, 
stable eating arrangements, even mother’s wish to work around the 
house without being interrupted, are associated with higher level 
cognitive and communica tional ratings. [Parts of this document will 
not be sharply legible due to the quality of the typeface of the 
original. 3 (Author/JM) 
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Bv .it!! ' b ac k ground of Study 

Iu our original study (19GS-19(>9) , we attempted to .Identify avid, 
characterize the extremes of our pup.il population (in the Institute’s 
special enrichment programs in several Harlem elementary public schools) --- 
that .is, those who profit from compensatory education and those who do 
not-- in terms of various psychosocial parameters . Toward this end we 
developed an instrument of family assessment involving a family inter- 
view with as many members of the family present as possible, and a set 
of rating scales to assess the cominunicational and cognitive style of 
its members. These methods differ from more conventional! methods in 
their focus on family members f interaction with one another and in their 
focus on language and eommunicational processes. 

In our original proposal, we outlined some important educational 
implications of this investigation, stemming from a basic consideration: 
why are some children, regardless of initial levels of general ability, 
unable (or Jess able) to profit from, to use, to absorb from, educa- 
tional programs designed for them as the “target” population? Why are 
other (equally disadvantaged) children able* (or more able) tc gain, de- 
spite similarities in cultural background and ethnic status to that of 
the lower gainers? We thought, per naps, rhat we had ha on .locking at 
possibly important variables in the wrong way cr our haps that we had 
not been teasing out the significant variables. 

It was the overall purpose of this investigation to look, at family 
systems, family interactions , and individual children’s behavior from 
a point of view, a framework, that subsumes cognitive and oomrmmicationul 





style var.i iiM.es In way:' which differ* from 1:1 ie framework of more trail :i - 
tional methods. The overall hyp ot hosts o:t:’ tills research, relates to the 
possibility that t an illy "systems" and "milinua"--viewed in terms of how 
family memliors communicate with, and send "messages" to one another 
(their characteristic eommunicational style) --may provide various kinds 
of perspectives and "rules of behavior" that become internalized by the 
school-going members. Further, we are hypothesizing that these perspec- 
tives mediate (enhance or curtail) the childrens abilities to listen, 
attend, conceptualize , sit still, etc. --abilities which are crucial to 
learning situations, be they formal or informal. (In the design of our 
research, however, we had not ruled out the possibility that other, more 
"conventional" sociological and psychological variables may also play an 
important role in determining achievement-status, and indeed, we included 
such variables in our interview schedule.) 

To achieve our purposes, we developed a family interview for use 
with families in a group situation, which encourages all members of the 
family to participate. This interview afforded one or more raters the 
opportunity (we used two rater- interviewers) to rate the family system 
for eommunicational and cognitive level on scales we developed on the 
basis of extensive pilot-testing. We also developed (and had pilot- 
tested) behavioral tasks for small groups of children which permitted 
the relevant eommunicational and cognitive behaviors to emerge- -behav- 
iors which were rated along the same scales noted above. We isolated 
groups of children in the Institute T s demonstration classes in Harlem 
elementary schools who were regarded as high gainers and low gainers in 
terms of several criteria (independently of initial IQ levels) , and 
attempted to relate various sociio-psychological, background. 
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child — high or low- -in ten ns of his ability to profit from the enriched 
educational program in which he had participated for several years. 

Appendix A of the current report, which is the Final Report for 
Interim Research Period (1908-10(39) , summarizes the first phase of 
this research, while the current report completes and brings up to date 
the methods and findings in connection with the remainder of the re- 
search for both years (1968-1969) and (1969-1970) . The Appendix thus 
presents a summary of most of the first year T s work. This includes: a 
description of the first year’s sample (the two pupil- extremes identified 
as high gainers and low gainers on the basis of two criteria) ; the de- 
velopment and pilot-testing of the family interview; the development and 
pilot-testing of cognitive style ratings; and ttie development and pilot- 
testing of cognitive style sessions in which the index children were 
carefully observed in small-group sessions allowing their comrmmicational 
and language behavior to be rated by the observer-raters with no prior 
-knowledge as to whether S. was a ’’high” or a "low.” The major portion of 
the first year’s work was thus devoted to developing reliable inter- 
viewing techniques for assessing the family members’ eommunicational 
style as well as for yielding conventional pai'ameters, and in the 
training of interviewer-raters in the conducting of the interview and in 
making the required ratings. The development of the behavioral tasks 
for the cognitive s >:y] e sessions also required months of research 
activity during the first year, and the assessment of the reliability 
of all procedures exployed also involved much time. Appendix A des- 
cribes these activities in detail as did various Progress Reports 




during this research period 
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Also reported, in Appendix A arc; findings in connection with l lie 
relationship of the* high-low status of the Ss and their rated behavior 
in the cognitive style sessions. In general, as this report shows, the 
reliability of the ratings in the cognitive style sessions was high,. 

But our expectations that there would be a positive correlation between 
"high" and "low” status as defined by the two longitudinal criteria and 
cognitive style ratings based on behavior in the cognitive style sessions 
were not borne out. That is, those S3s who increased most on a given 
measure (MA or vocabulary score), the high gainers, did not tend to be 
rated "good" in cognitive and communicational style in the behavioral 
sessions; and those Ss who increased least on a given measure did not 
tend to be rated "poor" in cognitive style in the behavioral sessions. 

The current (final) report summarizes our research activities and 
findings from the foregoing point to the end of our funded activities. 
This includes not only a presentation and summary of all findings in 
connection with the first year’s work not already summarized in Appendix 
A, but also, a complete and detailed presentation of the second year’s 
work which consists of a replication and cross-validation with a new and 
equivalent sample of the interview and rating procedures and some addi- 
tional correlative explorations. 

General Objectives and Expectations of Second Year’s Work 

As already noted, in our attempts to identify and characterize the 
extremes of our pupil population — that is, those who profit from compen- 
satory education and those who do not— in terms of various psychosocial 
parameters, we developed an instrument of family assessment involving a 
family (group) interview schedule and a set of rating scales. These 
methods differ from more conventional methods in their focus on language 
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and conimunioationul processes, and in their focus on family members’ 
interaction with one another. Wc continued this research in the second 
year with a new, but equivalent pupil population in order to replicate 
and cross-validate the specially developed family interview schedule and 
cognitive and communicational ratings procedures in an attempt to see if 
the same variables or sets of variables continued to distinguish the high 
gainers and the low gainers. The second year’s work gave us, in addi- 
tion, an opportunity to explore several collateral variables thought to 
be of significance in understanding the differences between those 
children x\’ho have gained and those who have made little progress. 

One of our major long range objectives is to plan relevant and fo- 
cused educational and remedial strategies in the light of our findings. 
Another long range objective is to offer the professional community some 
techniques for assessment and prediction that are highly appropriate for 
disadvantaged, urban children, specifically: an instrument of family 

assessment, a set of rating scales for language and communicational 
.styles, and a method for measuring self-concepts (actually, we adapted 
for use an already developed method) , for which there will have been 
accumulated substantial reliability and validity evidence. An additional 
objective is concerned with the eventual possibility of being able to 
predict the future academic status of such children as are represented 
by our sample in terms of various family, communicational, language, and 
related variables. In the second year’s work, thus, we were particularly 
interested in exploring language variables in our population. 

Specific Coals of Second Year’s Work 

Because of extensive pilot- testing efforts in the first year’s 
work in the development of the home interview schedule, the tasks for 
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the. behavioral .sessions., and the rating scales, as well as in the train- 
ing of experimenters with these techniques , we were unable to explore 
several collateral, related variables that we thought might be of some 
significance in understanding, and eventually planning educational and 
remedial strategies with regard to, the characteristics of high and low 
gainers in our enrichment program. Further, we were dissatisfied with 
available techniques for measuring the self-concepts and self- perceptions 
of our subject populatlon--relevant areas of investigation about which 
we had made no research plans in the first year T s work. In addition, 
since various aspects of language and communication play a key role in 
our research, we were interested in exploring these behaviors through 
other (standardized) instruments. And finally, as noted, we were of the 
strong belief that unless we could replicate and cross-validate our pro- 
cedures, we could say little about their possible usefulness for predic- 
tive purposes in our own, as well as other (similar) populations. 

(1) Selection of personality and self-concept measure . In the light 
of failures of general personality instruments , both of the projective 
(see Zubin, Eron, & Schumer, 1965) as well as the paper-and-pencil test 
variety, to predict academic performance, as contrasted to the overall 
success of measuring instruments that deal more specifically with self- 
concepts and self-perceptions~-see next chapter which reviews some of 
this material — we have decided to evaluate our sample with a technique 
that appears both reliable and relevant (for our sample) in assessing 
various dimensions of the _Ss f attitudes toward self. As our review quite 
specifically suggests, the Missouri Children’s Picture Series (MCPS) 
seemed most appropriate for this purpose. 
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(2) Language behavior- -The If I:i.nn:i s Test of P a yel l o .11 n gu i s 1: ;i. p 
Abilities (ITPA) . because, as indicated, we had put our major first 
efforts into developing complex technicjues for o.l.i citing, obfserving, and 
rating eommunic at. tonal and language styles of our population, we could 
not introduce other, available technicjues which attempt to measure some 
of the behaviors in which we are interested. Our concern was in discov- 
ering whether scores derived from relevant instruments would, on the one 
hand, relate to the various family variables we have isolated and rated, 
and, on the other hand, to self-concept variables as determined by the 
MOPS. We were also concerned, of course with determining whether If PA 
variables would bear any relationship to status (high or low) in terms 
of the gains made by our subject population at school. We selected 

the ITPA (described in the next chapter when related research is reviewed) 
not only because of our successful experiences with this instrument, but 
also because it was developed from a theoretical model which subsumes 
some of the same communicat ional variables as those in which we are 
interested. 

(3) Cross-validation of the family interview schedule and rating 
scales . We anticipated that many of our interview items as well as 
ratings would be related significantly to the _S r s achievement status as 
defined by relative gains in our enrichment program. If this were so, 
a necessary methodological step was n.ecessary-~replicate our interview 
procedures with a similar sample to see if, indeed, the same variables 
or sets of variables and ratings hold up in differentiating the sample. 

The cross-validation step is rarely taken in much of personality, educa- 
tional, and sociopsychologieal research. Sampling errors, errors of 
measurement, and various other chance and extraneous factors often lower 
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the predictive strength o:f: an instrument. There 1‘ore, unless this step 
is taken, the instrument developer cannot report that the techniques he 
developed will "hold up" with similar samples ; lie is in even a more pre- 
carious position with regard to different samples or dissimilar samples. 
The point is- -and this point is frequently stressed but only infrequently 
followed by many researehers--that failure to take the next (eross-val- 
tdational) step often creates the discouraging situation in which the 
researcher simply cannot make statements about the predictive effec- 
tiveness of his instrument or research method. The "second round" of 
research, then, is the crucial "round" from the behavioral scientist’s 
point of view. 

Successful cross-validation of our methods will provide us with an 
excellent opportunity to offer to the professional community a family 
interview schedule and a set of rating scales which can be used to observe 
family members in interaction as well as children in interaction with one 
another. Such tools and instruments might be extremely useful for pur- 
poses of prediction, for planning educational and remedial methods, and 
for providing standardized methods for evaluation, diagnosis, and research 
to other workers in the field. Further, through replication and cross- 
validation of our methods, we will be in a position to confirm or dis- 
confirm not only our overall hypotheses relating to achievement and 
family communicational systems and milieus, but also to clarify more 
specific issues concerning the relationship of a variety of family demo- 
graphic and interactive variables to school, status. 

Summary of Overall Procedures of Second Year’s Work 

From the 1968-1069 group of third-graders in the Institute’s 
Harlem public school demonstration classes, after having eliminated 
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re 1 at iv oily rerent "fillers" to insure a sample with maximum exposure to 
the enrichment program, a sample was selected on the basis of gains on 
the Stanford-Binet and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Cains were 
defined as increments from an initial point (three years prior) to a 
later point in time. These two pupil extremes (high and low) , then, were 
characterized by: (a) familial and background factors as well as ratings 

of "family systems" as to communieatioual and cognitive style (obtained 
by trained interviewers going into the homes working with reliable, ob- 
servational methods and rating techniques) ; this aspect of the research 
enabled us to replicate and cross- validate our specially developed family 
interview and rating procedures) ; (b) personality measures as determined 

by the Missouri Children’s Picture Series; and (e) language behavior as 
defined by scores on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistie Abilities. 
Needless to say, careful consideration was given to reliability explora- 
tions at all steps of our investigation. Findings :i.n connection with 
reliability are reported in a subsequent chapter. 

Summary of Overall Rationale for This Investigation 

The nation’s schools, especially those in the major cities, have 
had several years of experience with various types of demonstration pro- 
grams, compensatory projects, and innovative educational procedures de- 
signed to make inroads into the overwhelming pattern of educational dis- 
ability and underachievement that characterizes millions of disadvantaged 
children from the ghettos. Explorations with different techniques, class- 
room procedures, and modification of conventional teacher roles and 
attitudes has been extensive, apparently with varying degrees of success. 

Enrichment programs, no matter how high the motivational intent of 
the teacher or how imaginative and innovative they may be, do not affect 
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all children in the .same way. Those who fail to improve., or who do not 
make the same strides in achievement as do their disadvantaged peers, may 
ultimately comprise a group of genuine failures in the communities and 
in the schools. Who are these children? Might they become, eventually, 
the anomic, the delinquent, the dropout, the marginal youngster growing 
into the marginal adult, who never finds his place or role in society? 

We are now ready to take a harder look at some of the failures or rela- 
tive failures in a special compensatory setting. 

The next chapter presents an overview of research related to the 
general area of our investigation. Chapter 3 describes the sample em- 
ployed in the second year T s (replicative) research. Chapter- 4 presents 
our methods and procedures as well as reliability information with re- 
gard to the MCPS and the ITPA, while Chapter 5 does the same, in consid- 
erable detail, for the rating scales and both Form I and Form II of the 
family interview. The remaining chapters present detailed findings and 
discussion of findings based on intensive data analyses. 
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Chapter 2 

*1 

Re. I.a ted Research - 

Our original proposal surveys (albeit briefly) the vast literature 
on achievement and some of its correlates. We will not repeat that re- 
view 9 but will instead, after a brief summary of its contents supple- 
mented by mention of more recent reports in the general area of achieve- 
ment, focus specifically on researches related to some of the techniques 
and content relevant to the work in the last year of Our investigation „ 

This includes researches that involve explorations of the relationship 
between achievement and various measures of self -concept, and a brief 
review of the literature describing the specific technique we used in 
this area--Tlie Missouri Childrens Picture Series (MCTS) ; and recent 
work with the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities inc3.udi.ng a 
description of this instrument and its subtests. 

Ac hievement- -Genera]. Survey 

The review of related research in last year’s proposal indicated 
that academic achievement (as defined by various measures) has been re- 
lated to different types of personality variables including motivation, 
self-concept (see next section of the current review) , anxiety, con- 
formity, neuroticism, and the like (see Taylor /~196ty7 and Tue3. & Wursten 
/1965 ~7 for reviews of some of this literature) . Achievement has also 
been related to such variables as sociometric status and choices 
(Teigland, et al., 1966), listening ability (Legge, 1967), and physical 
mobility of the family (Levine, Wesolowski, & Corbett, 1966) . More 
recent research has continued. to explore correlates of academic achieve- 
ment with regard to similar variables, for example, anxiety (Mulroy, 1908), 

"S'his review is taken mainly from the Proposal for Continuation of Re- 
search , submitted by the Principal Investigators in April, 1969. 









and whether 1:he student pursues individual or group goals in decision- 
making (Wyer, 1968) „ 

As for background and family variables, we have already noted that 
various researches have explored the relationship between high or low 
achievement and parental attitudes and behaviors as well as perception 
of parent -child relationships (Bayle'y & Schaefer, .1964 ; Christopher, 
1966; and Shaw, 1964). Because of relevance to our research, special 
note was also made of studies employing lower-class samples that dealt 
with family variables and achievement (Creseimbeni, 1964; Levina, V’eso- 
lowski, & Corbett, 1966; Mackic, Maxwell, & Rafferty, 1967; and \/osk, . 
1966) . More recently, Sewell and Shah (1968) attempted to demonstrate 
the 'close relationship between parents T education and the achievement 
of their children (with fathers and mothers and boys and girls held 
separately) ; and Blau (1968) is currently attempting to identify the 
different socialization techniques of mothers with high- and low- 
achieving children. 

A related project, extremely relevant to our own study, was re- 
ported by Powell (1968) . This author attempted to describe certain 
characteristics of disadvantaged children, divided into groups that 
were distinguished on the basis of ability to cope successfully with 
school experiences. An initial pool (predominantly Negro) of 687 
first-grade children (drawn from inner city Buffalo schools) was ad- 
ministered the vocabulary section of the Gates-MaeGinitie Reading Test 
(Primary A, Form 1) . The thirty-one top-scoring pupils were designated 
high achievers. A group designated as average achievers was matched 
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to the high-achieving group on the basis of sex, chronological age, 
verbal intelligence (as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test) , and presence in the same classroom. On the basis of several 
measures of assessment, which included a p are nt - pup :L 1 - t e uoh er ques- 
tionnaire, the authors sought to confirm or diseonfirm various hypo- 
theses. Their negative findings were that reading performance was 
not related to presence of both parents In the home , occupation of the 
head of the household, family .income, educational background of the 
parents, or child rearing attitudes of the parents. Positive findings 
were: reading performance was related to the number of siblings in 

the home (the majority of families with high achievers contained no 
more than three children, while the majority of families of average 
achievers contained four to six children) ; and reading performance was 
related to the possession of daily newspapers (in the homes of high 
achievers) . 

The foregoing study did not produce many significant findings. 

We should note, however’, that this study, as well as many others des- 
cribed above, did not stress the kinds of familial and communicational 
variables with which we are concerned. Exceptions can be found in 
Vosk (1966) and R. Cohen (1968). The latter author worked with s.ixteen- 
and seventeen-year-olds in an exploration of the conceptual styles of 
low SES children and the relationship of these styles to school success. 
He wished to "ex£jlain" the inability of low-income children to meet 
the demands of school in terms of certain socially induced learning 
characteristics. The author measured "conceptual styles" mere broadly 
than in the present study; this included various cognitive, language, 

( and social modes of handling different perceptual and abstract materials 
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unci inter] jersonal situations. Using a variety of measures, and through 
factor analytic methods, the author was able to identify response-types 
by which, good achievers and poor achievers could be characterized. An 
impressive number of overlapping considerations in the language and 
communications measures that Cohen used is found when his specific var- 
iables are compared to ours— especially in terms of the rating scales 
we are using in evaluating the subjects and their families in the behav- 
ioral and interview situations. 

Studies that have attempted to evaluate the success of various pre- 
school programs are continuing to be reported in the literature. We 
have already noted that some reports have demonstrated gains on IQ mea- 
sures and various other ability or achievement measures (e.g., Capobianco, 
1967; Douglas & Ross, .1964; Goldstein & Chorost, 1966; and Seidel, 

Barkley, & Smith, 1967) while others (e.g„, Blatt & Garfunkel, 1967) 
have reported no clearcut conclusions as to the extent or quality of 
change,. Recently, Beller (1968) demonstrated that preschool experiences 
of disadvantaged children, whether nursery or kindergarten, resulted in 
higher grades in a variety of school subjects,, Pitts (1968), however, 
found that length of preschool attendance of disadvantaged children was 
not related to academic readiness but rather to such personality charac- 
teristics as independence, cooperation, and dependability, while Larson 
and Olson (1968) reported that an experimental kindergarten program 
with disadvantaged children had only a short term effect on subsequent 
achievement. 

Our survey of the literature indicates that although a multiplicity 
of variables have been successfully related to school achievement, r*e- 
sults are by no means consistent, nor have studies specifically concerned 
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with the relationship of familial ooinnrani national and conceptual -stylo 
variables to achievement as .identified .'Longitudinally (gains or luck of 
gains) in enrichment programs been reported. Further, there is by no 
means consistent agreement that preschool enrichment programs have boon 
successful in maintaining higher levels of achievement than would be 
the case without such programs. Perhaps the current orientation, which 
recognizes the possible significance of individual differences in 
learning styles among the disadvantaged population itself, provides a 
more realistic model for evaluation research, in that it allows for 
differential effectiveness of interventive procedures among members of 
the target population. 

Finally, we should mention that there has been increased interest 
in the relationship of achievement to social class status* and that an 
increasingly larger number of such researches has been based on preschool 
01 elementary school samples (c.g„, Gill, lierdtner, & Lough, ID 6 8 ; and 
McGlathery, 1968) in contrast to explorations based on college samples. 
A chie /cmeirt and Self-Concept 

There is growing evidence (although this is not always consistently 
confirmed- -see, for example, Fennimore /1 9667 ; and McDaniel /1D68 7) that 
achievement or success in school is related to various aspects of self- 
concept. (See Bhatnagar /T9G67 for a review of studies which relate 
school success to self-eoncept measures.) We should note that the con- 
struct, self-concept, is measured by a variety of techniques and methods 
with a wide range of psychometric characteristics with regard to such 
criteria as objectivity and reliability. For example, behavior rating 
scales, questionnaires, adjective checklists, the semantic differential 
technique, projective drawings, and sentence} completion methods, among 
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others , have been employed in various attempts to relate academic.! 
achievement to s elf- concept ; such techniques involve a different set of 
scoring principles, various kinds of assumptions, and different degrees 
of reliability. (See Bledsoe, 196M-; Bruck & Bodwin, 1962, 1963; Irvin, 
1967; O’Hara, 19GC; and Stillwell, 1966). 

Further, we should add that many studies in this ace a are based 
neither on younger children - nor on a disadvantaged population. There 
are exceptions, of course, such as the research of Lourenso, Greenberg, 
and Davidson (1965) . 

With older students, some studies were able to demonstrate a rela- 
tionship between ’’academic” self-concept (that is, attitudes toward 
self with regard to school, one’s own learning ability, and the like) 
and achievement (Mulliken, 1966; Payne, 1962), while others could not 
(Gustav. 1962). In these studies, different techniques were used to 
measure self-concept; the discrepant findings might be due to differ- 
ences in the measures used. 

More often, the researches reported have related ’’non-academic” 
self-concept to achievement. Many of these studies have found positive 
relationships (e.g. , with children, Fink, 1962; Hughes, 1968; and 
Peppin, 1963; and with high school students, Shaw, Eds on, & Bell, 1960; 
Shaw & Alves, 1963). Using the Q-sort method with high school students 
Quimby (1967) found that the self- ideal relationship among achievers 
was significantly higher than that of the underachiever, and that 
the underachiever had significant differences between his self and 
ideal self-concepts on many more statements than did the achiever. 

Barrett (1957) worked with thirty-two gifted elementary school 
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children (defined by scores on the Nelson Advanced Tost) who worn di- 
vided into achiever and non achiever groups on the basis of academic 
achievement. They wore given subjective scales to rate, and were also 
assigned ratings by guidance counselors. The findings indicated that 
the achievers came closer to the guidance counselor f conceptions uf 
the we 11- integrated personality, and that they showed greater feelings 
of worth and ability to persist in the face of difficulty, than did 
t he n o nae h ie ve r s . 

Shaw, Edson, and Bell (1960) studied junior and senior high school 
students. Using the Sarbin Adjective Checklist-- in which the subject 
chooses those adjectives characteristic of himself- -they found general 
confirmation of Barrett T s findings concerning differences in self-con- 



cepts between achievers and underachiever. They found, however, that 
male underachievers showed more negative feelings about themselves than 
did the male achievers, but that female underachievers showed more ambiv 
alence in the feelings regarding themselves than did female achievers. 
Using a checklist of trait names (Self-Appraisal Scale) developed 
in another study (Davidson & Lang, I960) , Davidson and Greenberg (1907) 
studied the relationship between achievement and self-concept in a 
group of elementary school disadvantaged children. When component fac- 
tors of the checklist were analyzed, it was found that high achievers 
were significantly more positive about themselves with regard to per- 
sonal and social qualities and in academic competence than low achievers 
at the same time, however, low achievers rated themselves as favorably 
as the high achievers in non intellectual activities. The authors stated 
that the feelings of self-competence so essential to achievement func- 
tioning were probably related to the areas in which the child had been 
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successful and that :Lt :is likely that the school can nurture positive 
self- image through success in learning experiences. 

Payne and l'arcjuhar (1902) , employing a different type of self-con- 
cept measuring, instrument (one which required their teachers to rate 
brief phrases in describing the Ss as students) , also found that it was 
possible to derive items which significantly discriminated between under- 
achieving and overach.ie ving students. 

It should also be noted that various measures of' self-concept have 
been related to reading success. Indeed, Lamy (1965) suggested that 
the self-perceptions of young children may not only be associated with 
but actually may be causally related to reading achievement. Self-con- 
cept measures have even been successfully used as a predictor of later 
reading success in young children (Watte uberg & Clifford, 1964) . 

Various interventive methods have also been employed in attempts 
to explore the relationship between achievement and self-concept. Short- 
term counseling of the parents of underachievers had little effect on 
.the underachievers T self-concept or achievement (Southworth, I960), * 
whereas small group counseling with the students themselves resulted in 
gains in achievement (Gilliland, 1968) . A summer enrichment program, 
primarily with an academic emphasis, was not found to change self-concept 
or even to raise academic performance (Brown, 1968) . 

There is some evidence (but not consistent) that self-concept var- 
iables are related to social class. Crosswait (1967) reported that two 
subgroups of a low socioeconomic sample of Negro fifth- and sixth-graders 
could be identified on the basn «-• o-f differ - ' ng self-concepts and that 
this d:is ; pirtion was related to whether ov not the J.ni;;. : I !(.:• from which 
they came were economically depressed or economically sufficient. 
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Kerensky (1967) , however, reported no significant differences .in self- 
concept measures between a large sample of third- to sixth-graders from 
low socioeconomic areas and a samp] s from the genera], population. 

In general, the evidence does suggest some relationship between 
sociocultural variables and self-concept variables, and achievement and 
self-concept variables, although these relationships are by no means 
clearcut . 

The Missouri Children T s Picture Series: Assessment of Personality and 

Self-Concept 

Because we were interested in studying self-concepts in relationship 
to the independence dimension in our sample, we had explored various 
possibilities for self-concept assessment in our particular population. 

We had decided, after some consideration, to explore the possibility of 
developing a technique based on Q-sort methodology, and presented a de- 
tailed account of relevant literature (concerning objectivity, reli- 
ability, and ease of administration) .in the Proposal for Continuation 
of Research , submitted in April, 1969. We introduced that section by 
describing some methodological considerations concerning the measurement 
of self-concept, and indicated that Bennett (1964) , Cronbach and Meehl 
(1955), Crowne and Stephens (1961), and. Payne and Farquhar (1962) have 
all considered several problems in operationally defining self-concept. 

Bennett (op. cit.), in a review of several studies, reported that 
existing techniques for measuring self-concepts were vulnerable to a 
number of criticisms. Among these are the subjectivity of the checklist, 
the difficulty of consistency in scoring an answer to an open-ended 
question, and the arbitrary labeling of clusters derived from factor- 
analytic methods. 
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In the proposal for continuation research noted above, it was ob- 
served that only one study had been reported in which the Q-sort instru- 
ment was employed with a young, elcmentc.ry school (third-grade) sample 
(Bennett, 1964). As described in the literature (Nunnally, 1959; 
Stephenson, 1953; Wittenborn, 1961) this technique has been widely and 
successfully used with older student populations (Quimby, 1967) and 
adult populations (Medinnus, 1961; Rogers & Dymond, 1954; Walker, 1968). 

In the present attempt to explore the possibility of employing Q- 
sort methodology with disadvantaged third- graders , various problems arose 
which precluded the development of a reliable instrument. In our pilot- 
phase experiences, for example, we observed that children at this grade 
level do not readily understand the instructions required for performance. 
This appeared specifically to involve the children’s difficulty in 
clearly understanding fundamental relationships required for performance. 
Additional problems involving reading levels as well a s the pure mechan- 
ics of administration of this particular instrument required too expen- 
sive a pilot investigation in the light of the time limits of the study. 

Because of our major concern with item-difficulty as related to 
reading comprehension levels of the subjects, an instrument. The Missouri 
Children’s Picture Series (Sines, Pauker, & Sines, 1967) seemed relevant 
to our exploratory aims. Our pilot investigation of various possibil- 
ities led us to adopt this instrument which is an objective, nonverbal, 
enjoyable test situation designed for easy administration and scoring. 

It consists of 238 simpje line drawings, each on a 3” by 5” card. Admin- 
istered individually, the MCPS requires the subject to place each picture 
into one of two piles: looks- like-fun or does-not-look-like-fun. The 

standard administration and scoring procedures presented by the test- 
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developers were followed, permitting the investigators to score for 
each subscale of the instrument. 

The MCPS has been examined quite rigorously for reliability and 
validity purposes (Sines, Pauker, & Sines, 1968). For example, each sub- 
scale has been examined for internal consistency and stability. Further- 
more, extensive research has been carried out exploring the validity of 
the instrument (Baker, 1969; L r Abate & Hosford, 1967; Owen, 1968; and 
Sines, Pauker, Sine^ & Owen, 1969). ' Criterion measures have ranged from 
checklist data supplied by parents to institutional and clinically rele- 
vant behavior dimensions. The following subscales of the instrument 
have been scored and employed in current data analyses: Maturity, Con- 

formity, Inhibition, Aggressivity , and Hyperactivity. The scores de- 
rived from each subscale are in the form of a standardized T-score, 
established by sex and age of the subject. 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) 

For present purposes of assessing psycholinguistic ability, the 
revised edition of the ITPA (Kirk, McCarthy, & Kirk, 1968) was employed. 
This edition of the test maintains the model of the experimental edition 
developed by McCarthy and Kirk (1961). That is, it taps a domain de- 
fined by the interrelationship of processes involved in reception, in- 
terpretation, and transmission of signals or intentions. Specifically, 
the communications model proposed by Osgood (1957a; 1957b) is the clin- 
ical basis for this instrument. In this respect, the instrument pur- 
ports to measure three dimensions of cognitive abilities: (a) channels 

of communication (the routes through which the content of communication 
flows) ; (b) psycholinguistic processes (involving the receptive, organ- 
izational, and expressive processes which occur in the acquisition and 
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use of language) ; and (c) levels of organization (including a repre- 
sentational level which requires a complex mediating process of uti- 
lizing symbols and an automatic level in which the individual 1 s habits 
of functioning are less voluntary but highly organized and integrated) . 

For the revised edition of the ITPA, one basic test has been added 
to the original battery of nine subtests. The ten basic subtests em- 
ployed in the present study were the following: (a) Auditory Reception 

(ability to comprehend the spoken word) ; (b) Visual Reception (ability 

to comprehend pictures and written words) ; (c) Auditory- Vocal Associa- 
tion (ability to relate spoken words in a meaningful way) ; (d) Visual- 

Motor Association (ability to relate meaningful visual symbols) ; (e) 

Verbal Expression (ability to express one’s ideas in spoken words); 

(f) Manual Expression (ability to express one’s ideas in gestures) ; (g) 

Auditory Sequential Memory (ability to repeat correctly a sequence of 
symbols previously heard) ; (h) Visual-Sequential Memory (ability to re- 
produce correctly a sequence of symbols previously seen) ; (i) Grammatic 

Closure (ability to make use of the redundancies of oral language in 
acquiring automatic habits for handling syntax and grammatic inflections) 
and (j) Visual Closure (ability to identify a common object from an 
incomplete visual presentation) . 

It should be noted that two supplementary tests--Auditory Closure 
and Sound Blending--were also included in the Revised edition of the 
ITPA. These tests were not used in the current study. 

The foregoing ten tests were administered individually to the Ss 
in the current sample by two testers. One male and one female experi- 
menter were employed in testing the children to control for sex differ- 
ences in performance attributable to the sex of the experimenter. In 
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the actual test administrations, the schedules permitted an even dis- 
tribution of boys and girls for each experimenter. 

The initial form of the ITPA was standardized on an all-white sam- 
ple of 2 \ to 9 year-old children from Decatur, Illinois. The revised 
edition, also standardized on a similar population, included children 
from six school districts in Illinois. For this edition, norms have 
been extended through age 10. In both the experimental and revised 
editions of the ITPA, black S_s were not included in the standardization 
sample. The standardization samples were selected on the basis of 
average performance on the traditional measures of intelligence, school 
achievement, and socioeconomic status, and on intact motor and sensory 
development. 

The ITPA (both editions) has been employed successfully with dis- 
advantaged (primarily black) children in studies at the Institute for 
Developmental Studies (Deutsch & Silfen, 1969; Schwartz, Deutsch, & 
Weissman, 1967) . Most recently, the revised edition has been employed 
(Deutsch & Victor, 1971) for purposes of characterizing experimental 
children exposed to the Institute’s demonstration program. Earlier 
researches using the ITPA have been reviewed by Bateman (1965) , in a 
report which contains an annotated bibliography of additional investi- 
gations and a complete list of ITPA references up to the time of that 
review. 

The major source of information concerning reliability and valid- 
ity on the ITPA is that for the experimental edition. Little reli- 
ability and validity information is available for the revised version of 
the ITPA. Overall estimates of reliability (both internal consistency 
reliability and stability reliability) for the experimental edition were 
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reported as being "quite adequate," whereas reliability estimates by 
age group were reported to be lower (McCarthy & Kirk, 1963) . Other 
evidence reported in the literature (McCarthy & Kirk, 1963.) indicates 
that concurrent, construct, and predictive validities are adequate. 
However, in the light of additional reports (e.g., Weener, Barritt, & 
Semmel, 1967) , which have indicated that the restricted sample used 
in standardization procedures reduces the generalizability of the norma- 
tive data, further evidence concerning the ITPA is warranted. 
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Chap tor 3 
Sample 



Detailed presentation and discussion of sample selection procedures 
and characteristics of these _Ss for the first year’s work, involving the 
behavioral sessions and the family interview (Form I) , ai^e presented in 
Appendix A which is the Final Report for the Interim Research Period 
(1968-1969). Tables 1-6, on pages 39-44 of this Appendix, present this 
material in direct, tabular form. 

The sample described in this chapter, Sample II, comprises one drawn 
from a similar population to last year’s sample (Sample I), and is being 
used for a cross-validation and replication of our specially developed 
family interview and. ratings of cognitive and communicational style as 
well as for exploring additional variables possibly associated with rel- 
ative success or lack of success (determined longitudinally) in the 
Institute’s enrichment program. 

The larger population from which the _Ss in Sample II were drawn in 
the Fall of 1969, consisted of children in fourth-grade classes at 
Public Schools 68, 79, 200, and 175, in Harlem. This sample was drawn 
from a group consisting of only those Ss who entered the Institute’s 
demonstration program at the prekindergarten level (1964) or the kinder- 
garten level (1965) and remained with the program through the third 
grade. There were 31 such £>s. The distribution of this sample by school, 
age, and sex is shown in Table 1. 

Of these children, 30 had been given the Stanf ord-Binet Intelligence 
Scale in both the Spring of 1966 and the Spring of 1969, and 31, the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) both in the Spring of 1966 and the 
Spring of 1969. 
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The first step in classifying the Ss into "high" and "low” groups 
consisted of computing the discrepancy for each S. between the Stanford- 
Binet mental age score he obtained in 1966 (kindergarten) and the Stan- 
ford-Binet mental age score he obtained in 1969 (third grade) . The 
discrepancy between each S's mental age score on the PPVT obtained in 
1966 (Kindergarten) and 1969 (third grade) was similarly calculated. Two 
frequency distributions of these discrepancy scores were made. 

When the top and bottom 4-0% of the Stanf ord-Binet discrepancy 
distributions, and top and bottom 40% of the PPVT discrepancy distri- 
butions were inspected, it became apparent that there was little over- 
lap between them. That is, only six children could be regarded as high 
gainers by the criteria of being in the top portion of both distributions; 
aud only five children could be regarded as low gainers by the criterion 
of being in the bottom portion of both distributions. Under these 
circumstances, Ss were classified as high gainers or low gainers on the 
basis of discrepancy scores for each of these tests separately. 

On this basis, four subsamples were selected as follows: 

(1) High gainers and low gainers on the Stanf ord-Binet mental age 
discrepancy criterion . High gainers are defined as those 15 Ss whose 
diserepency score is at least 5 years, 4 months (the top 4-0% of the 
sample) . Low gainers are those 12 children whose discrepancy score is 
2 years, 9 months of less (the bottom 4-0%. of the sample). The range of 
discrepancy scores is 3 years, 4- months, to 4- years, 6 months for the 
former, and 2 years, 9 months, to 10 months for the latter group. 

(2) Very high and very low gainers on the Stanf ord-Binet mental- 
a ge discrepancy criterion . Very high gainers are defined as those 9 
children whose discrepancy score is at least 3 years, 5 months! (the top 
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30% of the sample). Very low gainers are those 9 children whose dis- 
crepancy score is 2 years, 6 months or less (the bottom 30% of the 
sample). The range of discrepancy scores is 3 years, 5 months to 4 years, 
6 months for the format group, and 2 years, 6 months to 10 months for 
the latter group. 

(3) High gainers a nd low gainers on the PPV T. High gainers are de- 
fined as those 14 children whose discrepancy score is at least 3 years, 

3 months (the top 40% of the sample) . Low gainers are those 11 children 
whose discrepancy score is 2 years, 1.1 months or less (the bottom 40% of 
the sample). The range of discrepancy scores is 3 years, 3 months to 5 
years, 7 months for the former group, and 2 years, 11 months to 1 year, 

2 months for the latter group. 

(4) Very high and very low gainers on the PPVT . Very high gainers 
are defined as those 10 children whose discrepancy score is at least 4 
years, 0 months (the top 30% of the sample). Very low gainers are those 
9 children whose discrepancy score is 2 years, 7 months or less (the 
bottom 30% of the sample) . The range of discrepancy scores is 4 years, 

0 months to 5 years, 7 months for the former group, and 2 years, 7 months 
to 1 year, 2 months for the latter group. 

Tables 2-7 present various characteristics of the high gainers and 
low gainers, selected on the basis of the foregoing criteria. Table 2 
compares initial mean Stanford-Binet mental age scores (1966) of high 
and low gainers, and very high and low gainers. It can be seen from 
this table that the high and low groups thus designated do not signifi- 
cantly differ from each other in initial mean mental age scores. Table 
3, which presents mean chronological age (as of September, 1969) for the 



high and low groups also .shows that high gainers do not significantly 
differ from low gainers in chronological age. 

Table 4 presents the initial mean Stanford-Binet mental age scores 
(1966) , and Table 5 the mean chronological ages (September, 1969) 5 of 
the high and low gainers as determined by the PPVT change scores (Spring 
1966 — Spring 1969). These tables show that both in terms of initial 
mental ages as well as chronological ages, high gainers do not differ 
significantly from low gainers as determined by the PPVT scores. 

In addition, as Tables 6 and 7 respectively indicate, high and low 
gainers as determined by PPVT change scores (Table 6) or Stanford-Binet 
scores (Table 7) cannot be statistically differentiated on a significant 
level by their initial PPVT mental age scores. 

The above findings are of considerable significance to the purposes 
of our study, for they indicate that initial levels of general ability 
or of chronological age do not determine whether or not an jS is desig- 
nated as high or low in terms of criteria we have used. They reconfirm 
our expectation that we must look elsewhere for variables that deter- 
mine a child T s changes in the years of exposure to educational programs. 
The current study represents a further attempt to isolate at least some 
of the relevant variables. 

Table 1 has indicated that the basic sample comprises an N of 31. 
The families of 30 of these S_s were interviewed because one family would 
not consent to an interview. All 31 S_s, however, were administered the 
MCPS and the ITPA. 
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Chapter 4 



Procedures aed Methods, Scoring and Reliability Considerations: 



( 



The Missouri Children’s Picture Series (MCPS) and Illinois 



Test of Psycholingu istic Abilities (ITPA) 



In accordance with the plan of the study, the 31 Ss in our sample 
were administered the MCPS and the ITPA during the months of April and 
May, 1970. These tests were administered in two separate sessions, with 
the ITPA always administered first to any specific £5. . Sessions comprised 
the administration of only one or the other of these instruments, it 
should be noted, with the MCPS sessions lasting approximately 20 minutes 
and the ITPA sessions about one hour. No problems arose in connection 
with the actual administration of these instruments, although a minor 
scheduling problem existed when the absence of an _S required the tester 
to return for an additional session in the schools. All tests were ad- 



ministered individually to the Ss in vacant classrooms to provide condi- 
tions free from distraction. Permission from parents was obtained for 
all testing sessions. 

In order to control for any possible effects attributabl.es to sex 
of examiner on a child’s performance, an equal number of male and fe- 
male subjects was randomly assigned to one male and one female examiner. 

A child assigned to an examiner was tested by that examiner for both 
test administrations. 

The remainder of this chapter describes in some detail the adminis- 
tration procedures and instructions, scoring methods and some reliability 
considerations for these two instruments. 

The Missouri Children’s Picture Series (MCPS) 

At the end of Chapter 2, we discussed, some of the rationale behind 
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using this instrument to assess certain personality variables. Pilot 
results were based on explorations with third-grade children in Public 
School 121 during the winter of 1970. Pilot testing disclosed that 
the MCPS is an objective, enjoyable, brief instrument which is easily 
administered on an individual basis to a sample of elementary school 
children. 

The materials for the MCPS consist of a set of 238 standard MCPS 
cards and scoring sheets. The set of 238 cards is shuffled after each 



use. The cards do not have to be in numerical order. The set of cards 
is placed by the £ in front of the child, picture sides up. The colored 
card on the bottom of the set is removed and placed to the right (the 
Sjs right) of the deck of cards. S^ is then asked to pick up the card 
which is on top of the deck and he is told: 



ALL THESE CARDS HAVE PICTURES ON THEM. I WANT 
YOU TO LOOK AT EACH PICTURE AND SEE IF IT LOOKS 
LIKE FUN TO YOU. IF A PICTURE LOOKS LIKE FUN 
TO YOU, PUT IT ON THE (YELLOW/BLUE) CARD, HERE 
ON THE RIGHT. IF IT DOES NOT LOOK LIKE FUN TO 
YOU, PUT IT ON THE ' 'OTHER SIDE OF THE CARDS. NOW 
LOOK AT THIS FIRST PICTURE.! DOES IT LOOK LIKE 
FUN TO YOU? 

If £3 says that it does look like fun, he is told: 

OKAY, PUT IT HERE, ON THE RIGHT, ON THE (YELLOW/BLUE) 
CARD. THAT IS WHERE YOU WILL PUT ONES THAT LOOK 
LIKE FUN TO YOU. THE ONES THAT DO NOT LOOK LIKE 
FUN TO YOU, YOU WILL PUT HERE, ON THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE PILE OF CARDS, ON THE LEFT (E points). 



If _S says that the first picture does not look like fun, E says: 

OKAY, PUT IT HERE, ON THE LEFT, ON THIS SIDE OF 
THE PILE OF CARDS (E points) . THAT IS WHERE YOU 
WILL PUT THE ONES THAT DO NOT LOOK LIKE FUN. THE 
ONES THAT DO LOOK LIKE FUN TO YOU, YOU WILL PUT 
HERE, ON THE (YELLOW/BLUE) CARD, ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE PILE OF CARDS, ON THE RIGHT. 
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S is now told: 

PICK UP THE NEXT CARD AND LOOK AT IT. DOES IT 
LOOK LIKE FUN TO YOU OR DOESN’T IT LOOK LIKE 
FUN TO YOU? 

If _S says that it looks like fun, he is told: 

OKAY, PUT IT ON THE RIGHT THERE ON THE (YELLOW/ FLUE) 

CARD. (After this has been done) : WHERE WOULD YOU 

HAVE PUT IT IF IT HAD NOT LOOKED LIKE FUN? 

If JS says that the second picture does not look like fun, he is 

told: 

OKAY, PUT IT ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PILE OF 
CARDS ON TIE LEFT. (After the card has been 
placed correctly) : WHERE WOULD YOU liAVE PUT 

IT IF IT DID LOOK LIKE FUN? 

If the E feels that the _S is confused about the instructions or 
the task at hand, he should then continue the instructions with a third 
card from the deck. Generally, if at anytime during the sorting the 
examiner feels that the _S is confused or faltering, he should repeat 
these instructions. 

The E continues in this way until he is sure that S understands ■ 
what is wanted of him, and he observes _S at least long enough to be 
sure that he is able to attend to the job. In the event that the _S is 
very distract ible , E may have to repeat the question for each card in 
the set. 

Sometimes the S_ will ask questions when he is unsure of himself, 
or when he is suspicious of the testing situation, or when compulsivity 
or concreteness interferes with easy decision-making. These questions 
should be responded to either with the original instructions or else 
with amplifications which keep to the spirit of the instructions and do 
not influence the _S to respond one way or the other. Following are some 
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examples of questions and possible replies: 

"What if I can’t decide whether it looks like fun or not?" 

JUST LOOK AT IT AND DECIDE ONE WAY OR THE 
OTHER. SEE IF IT LOOKS JUST A LITTLE BIT 
MORE LIKE FUN OR IF IT LOOKS JUST A LITTLE 
BIT MORE LIKE IT IS NOT FUN. THEN PUT IT 
ON THE PILE AND FORGET ABOUT IT. 

"Sometimes it’s fun and sometimes it isn’t. What should I do?" 

JUST LOOK AT IT AND DECIDE IF IT IS MORE 
LIKE FUN THAN NOT LIKE FUN, OR THE OTHER 
WAY AROUND J DECIDE ONF, WAY OR THE OTHER 
AS BEST YOU CAN AND THEN FORGET ABOUT IT. 

"This used to be fun when I was smaller. Do you want me to say 

if it’s fun now or if it used to be fun?" 

I WANT YOU TO SHOW IF IT LOOKS LIKE FUN 
TO YOU OR IF IT DOES NOT LOOK LIKE FUN 
TO YOU . 1 DECIDE ONE WAY OR THE OTHER AND 
THEN GO ON TO THE NEXT ONE.' 

(From a girl) : "This is fun for boys but not for girls. Should 

I show if it’s just fun, or if it’s fun for girls ?" 

I WANT YOU TO DECIDE WHETHER IT LOOKS 
LIKE FUN TO YOU OR WHETHER IT DOES NOT 
LOOK LIKE FUN TO YOU. 



When the above is ' completed, E immediately records the sort on the 
scoring sheet in accordance with instructions described below. 

Scores and reliability . Each picture has a number in the lower 
right -7 hand corner of the card. They are numbered from 1 to 23S. The 
responses are recorded on a scoring sheet which contains 238 numbered 
spaces. Only the does-not-look-like-fun responses are recorded. Trans- 
parent templates, provided for each subscale, arc used for deriving raw 
scores on each subscale. The templates contain X and 0 markings defining 
key items for each scale. An X on a template means that on that scale 
the item is scored if it was placed in the not-fun pile (and therefore 
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has an X marked in the appropriate space on the recording sheet) . An 
0 on a template means that on that scale the item is scored if it was 
placed by the child in the fun pile (so that the corresponding space on 
the recording sheet is blank) . Each X or 0 response has a weight of 1, 
and the raw score for a particular scale is the number of spaces on the 
recording sheet which match those on the scoring template. 

The raw scores were converted into T-scores with the use of conver- 
sion tables provided by the test developers. These tables were derived 
from the MCPS results on the 3877 school children in the normative sam- 
ple, There are separate tables for boys and for girls at yearly inter- 
vals from ages 5 through 16, The following subscales of the instrument 
have been scored and are employed in current data analyses: Maturity, 
Conformity, Inhibition, Aggress ivity, and Hyperactivity . 

Research with MCPS has been extensive and reliability as well as 
validity data have been reported. It should be noted (Sines, Pauker, & 
Sines, 1968) that the items which have been employed in all of the sub- 
scales of the MCPS show significant and positive discrimination among 
known test samples. Furthermore, these subscales have been investigated 
in terms of internal consistency of items, ten-day retest reliability, 
and six-month retest reliability. These data are reported for each age- 
group and sex separately. 

Because sex of subject enters into the scoring procedures, for 
current data analysis purposes, subscale scores were held separately 
for each sex. That is, an S_’s status on any particular subscale depends 
only on the distribution of such subscale scores for that sex group in 
our current sample. A median cut-off was established for each subscale 
distribution for each sex, and _S’s status--high or low--was established. 
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Cases were eliminated where the Si’s rank fell at the median of the dis- 
tribution of scores. The total possible _N for this instrument was 31, 

21 males and 10 females. For each subscale (See Table 8) , the following 
frequencies resulted: 

Conf ormity--high, 15; low, 16 
Maturity-- high, 15; low, 14 
Aggressivity--high, 16; low, ll 
Inhibition-- high, 17; low, 14 
Hyperactivity--high, 16; low, 15 
Table 8 also indicates the sex breakdown for the foregoing. 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) 

As noted above, the ITPA was administered to all children in a ses- 
sion lasting approximately one hour. Testing was completed during the 
months of April and May by two testers, one male and one female, experi- 
1 enced in administering each of the subscales of the revised edition of 

the test battery. The ratio of male (female) Ss to female and male 
testers was approximately equal. 

The specific procedures for subtest administration and instructions 
closely adhered to those suggested by the test developers (Kirk, McCarthy, 
& Kirk, 1968) for the revised edition. A complete description of the 
instructions for administration is reported in detail in the Examiner * s 
Manual provided for the ITPA. Materials consist of an Examiner’s Manual 
which includes instructions as well as those test items which are pre- 
sented orally by the examiner. Those materials which require visual 
presentation are included in the test kit. These consist of pictorial 
item booklets presenting visual analogies, visual similarities, as well 
( as pictures portraying the context of the examiner’s verbal expressions 
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to S.. Objects presented to _S are also included in the test kit. Famil- 
iar objects, i.e., a ball, block, envelope, and button, as well as 
plastic chips with geometric designs, are provided. Standard scoring 
forms and tables for score conversion are also included in the test kit. 

A brief description of the general requirements for each of the 
subtests follows: 

(1) Auditory Reception : requires the J3 to respond (e.g., yes, no) 

to questions presented orally by the examiner. The test con- 
tains 50 short, direct questions printed in the Manual . Typical 
items are: "DO DOGS EAT?" "DO DIALS YAWN?" "DO CARPENTERS 

KNEEL?" "DO WINGLESS BIRDS SOAR?" 

(2) Visual Reception : In this test there are 40 picture items, 

each consisting of a stimulus picture on one page and four 
response pictures on a second page. The child is shown the 
stimulus picture for three seconds with the directions, "SEE 
THIS?" Then the page of response pictures is presented with 
the directions, "FIND ONE HERE." 

(3) Visual Sequential Memory : £S is shown a sequence of geometric 

figures, represented pictorially, for five seconds, and then 
is asked to reproduce the sequence with plastic chips, each 
with a geometric design. Here the child is allowed two trials 
on each sequence of figures when the first attempt is unsuc- 
cessful. The sequences of geometric figure increase in length 
from two to eight figures. 

(4) Auditory-Voeal Association : A sentence completion technique 

is used, presenting one statement followed by an incomplete 
analogous statement, and allowing the child to complete the 
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second statement appropriately. There are 42 orally presented 

analogies, such as, "I CUT WITH A SAW; I POUND WITH A 

"A DOG HAS HAIR; A FISH HAS . " 

(5) Auditory Sequential Memory : This test assesses the child's 

ability to reproduce from memory sequences of digits increasing 
in length from two to eight digits. Digits are presented at 
the rate of two per second.. The child is allowed a second 
trial of each sequence if he fails on the first presentation. 

(6) Visual-Motor Association : The child is presented with a single 

stimulus picture surrounded by four optional pictures, one of 
which is associated with the stimulus picture. The child is 
asked "WHAT GOES WITH THIS?" (pointing to stimulus picture) . 
"WHICH ONE OF THESE? (pointing to the four optional pictures) . 
The child is to choose the one picture which is most closely 
related to the stimulus picture, such as a sock belonging with 

a shoe, or a hammer with a nail. The test consists of 42 items. 

(?) Visual Closure : There are four scenes, presented separately, 

each containing 14 or 15 examples of a specified object. The 
objects arp seen in varying degrees of concealment. The child 
is asked to see how quickly he can point to all examples of a 
particular object within the time limit of 30 seconds for each 
scene . 

(8) Verbal Expression : The child is shown four familiar objects 

one at a time (a ball, a block, an envelope, and a button) and 
is asked, "TELL ME ALL ABOUT THIS." 

(9) Gramma tic Closure : There are 33 orally presented items accom- 

panied by pictures which portray the content of the verbal 
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expressions. Each verbal item consists of a complete state- 
ment followed by an incomplete statement to be finished by the 
child. The examiner points to the appropriate picture as he 
reads the given statements in the Ma nual , for example: ’’HERE 

IS A DOG; HERE ARE TWO "THIS DOG LIKES TO BARK; 

HERE HE IS 

(10) Manual Expression : In this test 15 pictures of common objects 

are shown to the child one' at a time and he ‘is asked to, 

"SHOW ME WHAT WE DO WITH A ." The child is required to 

pantomine the appropriate action, such as dialing a telephone, 
or playing a guitar. 

The 10 subtests were given in the following order for all Ss tested: 
Auditory Reception; Visual Reception; Visual Sequential Memory; Auditory 
Association; Auditory Sequential Memory; Visual Association; Visual Closure, 
Verbal Expression; Grammatic Closure; and Manual Expression. As the 
authors explained, this order of test administration was designed to 
permit maximum performance from the child. For example, to establish 
initial rapport with the child, verbal response is minimized on the first 
test. The Auditory Reception Test is administered first and is followed, 
by a simple picture without a feeling of failure. Because the Visual 
Sequential Memory Test required the longest time to give, it is placed 
early in the battery to minimize the effects of fatigue to which it is 
more susceptible than other tests. Finally, the authors note that it 
is desirable to separate the two tests of association to avoid the effect 
of mental set. Similarly, the two sequential memory tests were separated, 
as were the tests of manual and verbal expression. 
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Scores and pel lab ill L~y . Again, the instructions given by the- test 
developers were adhered to very closely for scoring purposes. With the 
exception of the Visual Closure and Verbal Expression subscales, J.T PA 
scoring requires consideration of both the basal and ceiling levels 
determined during administration. Very simply, the basal level is the 
lowest item in a specified sequence of successful items and below which 
no item attempted has been failed. This level is established on the 
basis of the sequence indicated in the Manual for each subtest at the 
beginning of administration. Below this level, credit is assumed for 
the items not attempted, i.e., not in the specified sequence. This 
credit is added to the number of correctly answered items prior to the 
child T s ceiling level-- the highest item of a sequence in which a speci- 
fied number of items has been failed. 

For the Visual Closure and Verbal Expression tests, all items are 
administered and scored for all subjects, i.e., there is no basal or 
ceiling level. The scores are simply the sum of points obtained on the 
respective tests. 

Each tester scored his own protocols when tney were completed; cross- 
checking of these protocols was done by the second tester. Raw scores 
for each subtest protocol were transformed to scaled scores from tables 
provided by the authors. These scores, based on age norms, are provided 
for each subscale in the battery. The scaled scores were then summed to 
provide a composite score for the battery. 

Optimal cut-off points were established at the upper and lower 40th 
percentiles of the distributions based on the composite scores of the 
ITPA, resulting in a sample of 25 Ss, 13 Highs and 12 Lows. Table 8 
indicates a further breakdown, by sex, of these composite scores. Of 




the 18 males, 11 were high and 7 were low on the distribution of com- 
posite scores. Of the 7 females, 2 were high and 3 were low on l'T PA 
total score, it should be noted that there is no relationship between 
sex and composite score on the basis of these data. These data resulted 
in a non-significant chi square (Yates-corrected) value of 1.033. 

Information concerning the reliability and validity of the scores 
derived from the ITPA battery has been presented in Chapter 2. 
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Chapter 5 

The Family Interview and Ratings (Forms I and II) ; Scoring, 

Coding, and Reliability and Agreement Considerations 

The Progress Reports, describing work-in-progress during the first 
(1968-1969) phase of our study, describe in considerable detail the de- 
velopment of our special family interview, including rationale, item 
inclusion, and pilot- testing. For convenience, the reader is referred 
to Appendix A of the cur’rent final report (Appendix A is the Final Re- 
port for the first year T s work) , specifically pages 15-24, which des- 
cribes and summarizes in considerable detail these aspects of our inter- 
view development. This material is briefly summarized in the next sec- 
tion. Note that Appendix B presents the final forms of both interviews, 
together with the "marginals" for each item. The number of families 
interviewed with Form I was 36 and Form II, 30. Findings in connection 
with these interviews are presented in subsequent chapters. 

Summary: Development of Form I 

Appendix A, pp. 15-24, covers the following material: 

(1) Description of our rationale for devising an interview situation 
which would yield several levels of behavior, including demographic and 
interactive data, as well as data based on opportunities for family com- 
munication to arise. This rationale resulted in an interview situation 
which would require as many members of the family to be present as pos- 
sible, with interview items and family-oriented "tasks" devised so that 
family interactional and communications systems would emerge. 

(2) Summary of all steps in item construction, including sources 
for the original pool of items in the literature and in existing 



interview schedules, rationale for the selection or elimination of cer- 
tain items, and description of the content areas covered by the inter- 
view. 

(3) Summary of procedures involving interviewers. This section 
included a description of role-allocation and functions during the 
interview, the relation of race of interviewers to role assignment, and 
the training of interviewers. 

(4) Description of procedures in connection with the pilot- testing 
of the interview. This includes the role of community aides in select- 
ing and arranging for the families to be interviewed at this stage and 
the actual experiences of the interviewers in pilot-testing. 

(5) Modifications and changes introduced in the final form of the 
interview as a result of pilot-testing experiences. 

(6) The "forma]." interviews. This section includes the duration 
of the interviewing period, the development of coding procedures in- 
cluding content analysis of' qualitative data, problems in the inter- 
pretation of item responses, provision for handling discrepancies between 
coders, and necessary modifications in coding following actual data 
collection. 

The Family Interview — Form II 

Form II represents both a replication and refinement of the inter- 
view procedure developed in the first year’s work with a similar popu- 
lation of families selected from the same overall population and in the 
same manner as in the previous year’s study. In essence, its focus and 
major content remained the same. That is, as many members of the family 
as possible were interviewed at the same time, many interview items 
were designed to be directed to the family as a group, and family-oriented 



questions dealing with specific situations were introduced to provide 
opportunities for the rating of cognitive and coinnrunicational style. 

In addition, the primary areas covered in the first year’s worlo-demo- 
graphic, interactive, and cognitive and communicational — were main- 
tained. As previously noted. Appendix B of the current report presents 
the final form of the second interview, together with "marginals"-- 
ohtained frequencies for each coded part. 

All revisions of Form I for replication purposes - were introduced 
following an extensive assessment of both cbe distribution of responses 
to all items and effectiveness or inappropriateness of certain items 
for our population. In actuality, as can be seen directly from Appen- 
dix B, the revisions were neither very numerous or very radical. More 
than two-thirds of the original items are worded in exactly the same 
manner in both forms. Only one item was completely omitted, and about 
a dozen other item changes involved either the deletion or rewording of 
only one part of an item. 

Changes were of three types: (a) deletions of either a whole or 

part of an item; (b) modifications, i.e., rewording of part of an item, 
adding a probe, etc.; and (c) addition of new items. In actual format 
and application of the interview, for clarity and continuity, revisions 
were noted in Form II in the following manner. If all parts of an item 
were deleted, then the item number was totally removed from the inter- 
view schedule. Thus, all items following the deleted item would still 
retain their original item number (assuring numbering consistency when 
the two samples were combined) . A modification or deletion of only a 
part of an item was indicated by an asterisk placed to the left of the 
item number. A totally new item was assigned an item number based upon 
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its location at a midpoint between previous items. For example, 
new item was designated 33.5 because it was placed between item 33 and 
item 34» 

The one item deleted from Form I was Item 10, in which the children 
were asked: "What are some of the things you do with your friends after 

school?" This item was omitted primarily because it did not elicit a 
range of responses from the year I sample (most Ss said they played with 
their friends after school). Furthermore, coding difficulties arose 
since many children described several recreational activities, thus 
creating a necessity for an extremely generalized code. 

Modifications and partial deletions were made to maximize the prob- 
ability of our obtaining a range of codable responses. This goal neces- 
sitated the rewording of ambiguous questions, the omission of irrelevant 
questions, and the addition of probes encouraging further elaboration 
on the part of the respondent. Some examples of modifications and dele- 
tions are: 

(1) Item 6--participation in groups and clubs. In Form I, inter- 
viewers assessed the degree of the respondent’s participation on the 
basis of a description by the respondent of how much time was spent in 
that group’s activities. In Form II, the interviewers facilitated this 
task by also asking the respondent to assess directly his participation, 
i.e., to state whether he is very active, moderately active, or inactive 
in his group membership. 

(2) Item 25 — presence or absence of the father in the home. Probes 
for part of this item were extended so that interviewers could determine 
the exact amount of time an absent father had been away from the home. 

(In Form I, this information was obtained only in a general way.) 
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(3) Item 38--does mother read? Part of this item in Form I was, 

"Are there any books or magazines in the house right now?" All families 
in the 13 (38-1969 sample noted the presence of reading material in the 
home (and in most homes., the presence of books and magazines was directly 
observed) . Thus, this part of Item 25 was eliminated. 

(4) Item 39--moi:her , s pride in children’s activities. Part of 
this item was reworded sc that the children* s responses would indicate 
the parent’s usual response when proud rather than her response to an 
isolated incident. 

Five new items were added to Form II. Each of these was developed 
by the research staff in an attempt to further explore areas that might 
differentiate the ’’high’’ and "low" families in our sample. These items 
are listed below: 

(1) Item 33.5 (ASK PARENT S) — Do you think there are some things 
that mothers (parents) should not discuss with, their children? 

(IF YES) — What sort of things should riot be discussed 

(2) Item 3M-.5 (ASK PARENTS) — Could you tell me some of the things 
that (name index child) has been doing in his/her class in the past 
month? (Probe for specifics, e.g„, Could you tell me more about that?) 

(3) Item 36.5 (ASK CHILDREN) — Does anyone in the family ever 
help you with your homework? 

(IF YES) --Who? About how often? 

(4) Item 37.5 (AS K PARE NTS ) - - Wh at do you think is the most impor- 
tant thing your children should learn in school? 

(5) Item 38.5 (AS K PARENTS ) - — Would you say that your children 
are very much alike or very different from one another? 



(IF ALIKE) --In what ways are your children alike? 



(IF DIFFl’RT.NT) -~In what ways are your children 

different? 

In addition to modification of item content, slight changes were 
also made in item coding procedures for Form II. These changes pri- 
marily involved adding categories to an existing code (since the content 
of responses sometimes differed from Form I to Form II) „ We also 
deleted irrelevant codes (e.g., we found that coding the kinds of books 
read by siblings 12 years of age and' over did not provide data useful, 
to our study) . The entire process of coding Form II responses was facil- 
itated by the work completed on the first year’s interview schedule. 

Coding procedures for the Form II interview were identical to those 
performed for Form I. Two members of the research staff, working inde- 
pendently, transferred the data from each interview to code sheets. For- 
tunately, as noted, this task was facilitated for the Form II Inter- 
view replication by the precoding of many items not precoded in Form I. 

This precoding was, of course, made possible by the extensive analysis 
and coding of qualitative material from the first interview. After each 
interview was independently coded, the two staff members compared code 
sheets to ascertain consistency. Discrepencies in coding for Form II 
were handled as in the previous year. Errors in coding were corrected; and 
disagreements in coding were discussed with a third member of the re- 
search staff in which case either agreement was reached or the response 
was considered a ”can T t rate.” 

Interviews utilizing Form II were conducted from May, through August, 
1970. The interviewing team for this sample was composed of two staff 
members, one white (female) and one black (male) who had taken part in 
the 1DG9 study. The additional, black male interviewer used in the 



earlier study was not available for the interview replication. As in 
19G9, the white staff member was permanently assigned the role of re- 
corder while the black staff member interviewed the families. These 
roles, however, were flexible and thus the recorder could freely partic- 
ipate in clarifying responses, correcting omissions, etc. Since the 
same two interviewers were involved in both studies, the further train- 
ing to be gained from the pilot- testing of a few families was considered 
unnecessary. The team did, however, role-play, using' the revised inter- 
view form, in order to fully familiarize itself with its contents. 

All sample families were initially contacted through a mail request 
for a home interview. Those families from whom there was no response 
were later contacted by other methods, e.g. , obtaining the correct ad- 
dress through school records, making direct visits to the home, etc. 

The majority of interview appointments were set up by telephone follow- 
ing a mail response. All interviews were arranged at the convenience 
of the family. As in 1969, each family received $10.00 for participating 
in the interview. 

Most home visits were made in the afternoon and early evening. All 
family members were encouraged to be present for the interview. This 
usually worked out well in the ease of mother and siblings. However, 
some fathers were unable to be present because of late afternoon or 
evening work schedules. It was found that the time required to complete 
the revised interview form was approximately the sane as for the orig- 
inal interview (GO to 90 minutes depending upon family size, family’s 
verbal fluency, interviewers’ waiting time, etc.). 

As noted, 30 of the 31 sample families were interviewed. The re- 
maining family head stated a flat refusal to be interviewed and 
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discouraged all Institute contact'. All thirty families were extremely 
cooperative in making and keeping appointments. 

I 

The Rating Scal.cs 

Various progress reports, especially Progress Report #2 in con- 
nection with the first year’s work, describe the development of the 
ratings scales that were designed to be applicable to the behavior ob- 
served during the interview. Pages 25-30 of Appendix A of the current 
report contains illustrations of the behaviors relevant to the scales 
which have been labeled (for identification purposes only) as follows: 

(1) Overall communicational level (separately rated for the entire 
family, mother or parents, siblings, and index child). 

(2) Mode of communication. 

(3) Formal aspects of communication (1) : listening and attentional 

skills. 



(4) Formal aspects of communication (2) : responses to or aware- 

ness of the listener and others in the group. 

(5) Formal aspects of communication (3) : task furtherance and 

completion. 

(6) Formal aspects of communication (4) : transitions and sequencing. 

(7) Conceptual level of communication: abstractness, elaboration, 

and clarity. 

(8) Content aspects of communications or messages. 

(9) Introspectiveness ("looking at one’s own behavior"). 

(10) Generality of responses to others. 

(11) Mother or parental figure’s role in maintaining the "rules" 
of effective communication. 

The specific behaviors relevant to these scales can be understood 
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only in the context of the illustrations provided for their character- 
ization and identification. Our pilot experiences led us to believe that 
these behaviors are identifiable and observable. Indeed, the behavioral 
and family situations (as we had constructed them) permitted the relevant 
convnunicaiional responses to occur. 

Behaviors which emerged in an interactive context that were consid- 
ered "ratable 1 ’ were based in. part on formal responses to questions and 
tasks presented to rhe family during the interview, noise level of the 
family communication network, motility factors, personal interaction amon 
family members not necessarily related to interview items, and the nature 
of the specific responses elicited — verbal or paraverbal. In addition, 
the manner in which the emitted response reflected cognitive skills such 
as conceptual level and introspectiveness and the degree to which the 
response was appropriate to the question presented were also considered. 

At the completion of each interview, the two- observer- interviewers 
present at the interview rated the family members along the various be- 
havioral dimensions. The interviewers had worked extensively in achiev- 
ing a common frame of reference for making these ratings during pilot 
phases. of this study, both in pre-study interviews and role-playing ses- 
sions. Questions which arose regarding discrepant ratings and any dif- 
ferences, between the observer’s orientation wer'e discussed and resolved 
during pilot phases. One specific difficulty handled during pilot 
phases was that relating to rating an entire family at once--the global 
family rating. Interviewers found that the components of the family 
unit (e.g. , siblings and mother) differed in their styles of communica- 
tion. This difficulty was resolved by constructing four separate ratings 
for: family as u whole; mother or parents; siblings; and index child. 



Thus, although a global family rating was still obtained for the inter*-' 
view session, differentiation among family members was also possible*. 

As can be ascertained from the foregoing, the original ratings con- 
sisted. of ten scales covering various aspects of language and interac- 
tional and communi national behavior as well as an overa.’U coaimuniocit ional 
scale to be applied to the mother or parents, siblings, index child, and 
family as a whole. Each of the foregoing scales (as we eventually used 
them after each formal interview) required a forced-choice rating on a 
six- point scale with three scale points above a hypothetical midpoint 
and three scale points below the midpoint. (Note, in pilot- testing, we 
employed four-point scales which we later abandoned because they were 
rather difficult to handle.) A lofter numerical rating reflected a 
higher level of cognitive and communicational style, i.e., a higher 
attentional level or a higher conceptual level. 

Tables 9 and 10 present for each of the foregoing ratings, for Form I 
and Form II, the frequencies of ratings by each rater, dichotomized into 
high (below the midpoint) conceptual levels and low (above the midpoint) 
conceptual levels. Number of disagreements across midpoints are also indi 
cated on these tables. Note, when reliability considerations are dis- 
cussed below, it will be seen that "crude” agreements do not form the basi 
of exploration. Instead, the actual specific scale point agreements 
and disagreements enter into the statistical procedure used. 

In the first year’s data, the distribution of three scales contained 
an excessive number of "can’t rate" ratings for at least one of the two 
independent raters. Because of the small _ns which emerged for behavior 
ratable by both observers, these scales were deleted from further con- 
sideration, including use in Form II interviews. These scales were: 
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(4) Formal aspects of communication ~( 2 ) '• responses to or awareness of 
the listener and others in the group; (8) Content aspects of communica- 
tions or messages; and (10) Generality of responses to other a. 

For the remaining scales , inter- rater agreements were determined on 
the basis of Cohen T s (19G8) recommended use of Weighted Kappa ()< w ) as 
a coefficient of agreement for nominal scales. This statistic not only 
corrects for chance agreement, but also permits differential weighting 
of disagreements according to the degree of gravity of such disagree- 
ments. Table 8, on p. 4G of Appendix A (Interim Final Report), contains 
the matrix of the weights employed for this procedure on all scales. 

(Note that the same matrix was employed for all scales used in the second 
year’s study as well. This matrix was also used, as this table indicates 
for exploring reliability of observations in the cognitive style sessions 

Table 11 presents the results for analyses of inter -rater agree- 
ment for both years; two- tailed jj values are reported for each of the 
values (z) of the normal curve deviate. In all comparisons (Year I) , 
these values were positive and highly significant. 

Further, a simple check on the contribution of each of the remain- 
ing scales to the overall global family rating was investigated by means 
of the phi coefficient. This was done for one rater v\dio was involved 
with the interview in all its phases. Table 12 presents these data. 

It can be observed that each of the remaining scales relates positively 
and significantly to the overall global family rating, perhaps providing 
some indication of the internal consistency of the rating scales employed 
These data warranted the inclusion of all eleven scales in the second 
year’s study. 

There were no format changes for the rating scales in the second 
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resulted .In distributions with an excessive number of "can’t rate" ratings 
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These were: (6) Formal aspects of communication ('!) : transitions and 

sequencing; and (11) Mother or parental figures’ role - in maintaining the 
"rules" of effective communication. These scales were eliminated from 
further data explorations. Weighted Kappa procedures were then employed 
for the remaining nine rating scales. Table 11 presents these reli- 
ability findings. As can be seen in this table, all but one scale- - 
Introspectiveness ("looking at one’s own behavior") --yielded positive 
findings. This scale was also eliminated from further data explorations, 
resulting, finally, in the use of eight of the rating scales in the 
analysis of the second year’s work. It should be noted (see Table 12) 
.that the remaining scales all relate highly to the global Family rating. 
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Chapter G 



Major Charac l.cristics of the Families: 



Material Obtained from Each Year’s Interviews 



'Die preceding chapter described our interview procedures-, retting 
scales, and methods for scoring and ascertaining agreement and reliabil- 
ity between coders, raters , and researchers handling the material. Nuw 
we would like to present more substantive material about the families 
themselves, in order not only to set the stage for the chapters to fol- 
low, but also to communicate to the reader the nature of Lha population 

with which we are working. We will be presenting actual findings ob- 

♦ 

tained from our interview’s for both years, characterising these famil- 
ial units by the more usual demographic variables, as well as addition- 



cerned with judging the similarity (in a general way) between the two 
samples drawn each year. Chapter 7 will present findings in connection 
with hypothesis-testing and other data-analyses procedures, it should 
be noted. The reader is reminded that Appendix B contains a complete 
outline of the interview schedule (both Forms) as well as the "margin- 
als" (frequencies obtained for each of the coded parts for each inter- 
view item) . The current chapter makes no attempt to present all these 
raw frequencies and marginals--only the more relevant ones. 

Before we begin to formally characterize our samples, we should 
like to present the reader with some additional qualitative aspects of 
the families. 

The families interviewed each year comprise almost entirely black 



families living in Harlem- -with a few exceptions, see section below-- 
with children in Public Schools. Although some families presented a 



al salient features which empirically emerged. We will also be con- 
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little resistance to being interviewed, by and 'large , they were coop- 
erative with the interviewers, welcoming them into their homes. Note, 
however, these were Institute families accustomed to at least some in- 
terview procedures and/or contact with at least some Institute per- 
sonnel. One family (second year) flatly refused to be interviewed, and 
are not included in the sample, nor are they included in findings 
based on data analyses. It gees without saying that we do not know the 
characteristics of this family in terms of the relevant variables of 
our study. 

Generally speaking, the interviewers felt comfortable in .the 
homes; they were occasionally offered refreshments and were usually 
shown to the most comfortable seating arrangements in the apartment. 

On occasion, but only infrequently, the household atmosphere was not 
formally "set" for the interview situation. For example, a TV set was 
left on, and in one family, lights were not put cn in the l-ocr.i in 
which the interview was conducted. The interviewers tried to "remedy" 
-the situation as best as they could. In the latter example, however, 
upon request, it developed that the one light bulb in the living room 
had been burned out and the household head was reluctant to replace it 
with another from another room. Another mother had apparently forgot- 
ten about the interview appointment althogether, and another time had 
to be scheduled. 

As will be seen later, there were occasional visitors, primarily 
neighbors or relatives not expected in the "formal" interview situation. 
They were permitted to stay for the duration of the interview (or less) 
depending on their wishes. On one occasion, an entire family (from the 
South) arrived for a visit just at: the interview time. There was too 
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much excitement and general social disorganisation in the home ior 
the interview to be completed, and another one had to be arranged. 

Housing conditions varied over a wide range, with public housing- 
dwellings being consistently superior, in the eyes of the interviewers. 
"Good" home conditions were also found, however, in non-public housing- 
dwellings. In the latter, however, it was more likely that the inter- 
viewers came upon conditions such as unsafe stairways, animal excre- 
ments in the halls and public floors, unsavory odors, roaches, etc. 

The interviews in both years were conducted in the Spring and summer 
months, when it was more likely for children, pets, adults, etc. to be 
in the halls, on the stairs, outside on the stoops, and in the streets. 
Noise levels in the streets and the apartments were generally high, but 
one interviewer noted that her own lengthy residence in New York City 
had accustomed her to a rather high noise level sc that she did not 
feel these acoustical conditions were limited to Harlem. 

Within each of the apartments, "attractiveness," cleanliness, 
neatness, and the like varied over a considerable range, as did the 
formality and structure of the family unit, mother’s control over the 
children, and the family’s affective interaction. In some families, 
the mothers tended to dominate the situation; in other familes, the 
mothers encouraged the children in very positive ways to respond to 
the interviewers. As noted, control and discipline over the children 
varied over a considerable range. In one family, for example, a three- 
year-old was rather disruptive, but the mother - made no serious attempt 
to handle the child’s cor Inuous interruptions of the proceedings. In 
other families, virtually the opposite was true. 

The father's presence in the interview situation was a relatively 
infrequent occurrence. In the handful of families in which fathers 



were prcscn I - , however, they tended to participate fully in the inter- 
view and were not dominated by the mother. 

A noted in the preceding chapter, ratings were based not only on 
specific responses to specific questions, but also to family task situ- 
ations and other qualitative aspects of behavior. Space does not per- 
mit an account of the various qualitative, "anecdotal’’ and narrative 
comments that the interviewers provided with regard to the "life style" 
of the different family units. Suffice it to say that the observer- 
interviewers responded to and described a wide variety of interae tiens . 
incidents, and qualities including, for example: striking differences 

between the cognitive levels of the mothers and their children in some 
of the families, or between spouses in other families; or wide varia- 
tions in cohesiveness, warmth, and feelings of togetherness or close- 
ness that some families showed; or dramatic differences in the child- 
ren’s behavior from family to family in terms of their reticence, talk- 
ativeness, patterns of motility, and the like. Some families seemed, to 
-have a steady flow of visitors — relatives , friends, girlfriends, boy- 
friends, neighborhood children, etc., while other families seemed vir- 
tually isolated in terms of the mainstream of action around them. Some 
mothers were excessively strict, unyielding, and "proper” in their be- 
havior' toward their children; other mothers were informally permissive, 
spontaneous, and easygoing. 

But above all, each family maintained its distinctiveness, person- 
al style, and almost palpable qualities of difference which established 
it as a system and an entity- -different from other such entities des- 
pite the presumably equalizing variables of proximity, welfare status, 
housing conditions, or color of the skin. 




Describing the families as they emerged on the basis of the inter- 
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views, thus , might suggesl that they i triform in nature, :i.n their 

structure and roj.cs and function. This is hardly "ho case, as one 
might .suspc.o i: . Perhaps there.’ are, never the less , di a tine hive, iso.i.a- 
blc features of the families thu I: yield the "lows’’ (in terms of Lhn 
index eh ildran) or the "highs." The next chapter explores this con- 
sideration while the remainder of the current chapter describes the 
interview situation and the families ns they empirically emerged in 
the. course of our study, regardless of the hypotheses of. our explora- 
tion. 



Note, there were 3G families interviewed in the first year’s study 
and 30 in the second. For both years, the majority of families ’were 
black, with 3U and 20 black families respectively, in each year. The 
remaining families were of Puerto Rican origin. All but three of the 
sixty-six families interviewed in the two years of the study lived in 
Harlem. The exceptions occurred during the first year of the study, 



and involved three families who had moved to the Bronx after the index 
*chi3.d had completed the thioa gride. "-.Vo of these families were in- 
terviewed in their horns a in the Bronx.; the third family was interviewed 
in the home of the maternal grandmother in Harlem. 

The Interview Situa t j on 

(1) There was an average of 5 persons present during the first 
years’s interviews (range — 3-8) and an average of l l persons present 
during the second year’s interviews (range — 2-9) . 

(2) Three of the families had both the mother and father present 
during the first year’s exploration while in the remaining families the 
mother only was present. In the second year’s series, three families 
also had both parents present at the interviews, and with one exception. 
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the remaining interviews Juid !be mother present. The one exception 
was in a family in which the mother cou.l d not or would not attend. 

One of the fathers present in the Year II interview situation* it 
should be noted, was not living in the household at the time of the in- 
terview. 

(3) There wore, on an average, L l siblings (including the index 
child) present at the interview during the first year's seizes, with a 
range of 2 to G siblings. During the second year’s series, there was 
an average of 3 siblings present at the interviews with a range of 3 
to 7. 

(4) In terms of non-nuclear family members present at the inter- 
views, the following breakdowns emerged: during the first year, in 6 of 

the families there were children other than siblings present at the 
interview, i.e.„ friends and/or relatives. In 3 of the families inter- 
viewed, there were ‘adults other than parental figures present through- 
out the interview, and in 3 families there were persons wandering in 
and out of the room during the interview. In 7 or the 30 family i.n tor- 
view situations in the second year, there were children other than sib- 
lings present at the interview. Adults other’ than parental figures 
were present in 2 of the interview situations, and in only 1 instance, 
during the second year, persons were wandering in and out of the room 

in which the interview was conducted. 

Family Composition 

(1) The average size of the families interviewed in the first year 
was 6 permanent residents. Family size for this sample ranged from 3 
to 11 members. In addition to these permanent members, there were two 
families with persons temporarily residing in the household. 



The average size of families in terviewcd in the second year sample 
again was fi permanent residents. The range in family size for this 
sample was 2 to 9 members. In none of Lhe families interviewed was the 
presence of a temporary resident reported. 

(2) Of the 3G families interviewed the first year,, only 22%. or 8 
of them, reported that both mother and father lived in the household. 

Of these families, family composition for two families included a grand- 
mother as well. The S instances with 2 parents included one family with 
a father who was not the father of the index child in the sample. The 
remaining 28 families (78%) an the first year’s sample represented famili 
with a mother or mother figure only present in the household. 

Of the 30 families interviewed the second year, 40% or 12 of them 
reported that both parents lived in the household-~apparently a more 
intact family sample from the point of view of parental, presence. The 
remaining G 0% of the sample, 18 instances, reported' that a mother or 
mother figure only was present in the household. 

.I ndex Child and Siblings 

Preceding tables (for example. Table 1) present data with regard to 
the index children. This section- attempts to describe the samples in 
terms of interests, activities, and cognitive ratings of the 
index children and their siblings as emerging in each year’s sample. 

(1) In most (25 or 69%) of the families interviewed the first year, 
there were 2 or fewer siblings older than the index child; in 7 of the 
families (20%), there were 3 or 4 children older, and in 4 families (11%) 
4 or 5 older than the index child. In 2 families, the index child was 
the only child living in the household. In the second year’s sample, 
most of the families (19 or 03%) also contained two or fewer siblings 
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older than the index child. 0:1: these families, 11 or 37% had 3 or more 
children older than the index child, with 10 instances in which there 
were 3 to *1- children, and one instance of 5 children older than the index 
child. In only one instance during the second year the index child was 
the only child living at ) tome .. 

(2) Regarding the children's occupational interests, in the first 
year’s sample, all but one index child gave an indication of occupational 
aspiration. This child had not yet thought about his occupational 
choice, for those children (32) where responses could be coded, 84% 

(27 children) stated professional aspirations. Of these, 4 children 
indicated professional-athletic goals. The remaining 23 children indicated 
professional choices such as teaching, medicine, and law. In the rest 
of the total sample for this item (4 cases) , choices ranged from semi- 
professional to unskilled occupations (two children chose semi-profes- 
sional, and two unskilled occupations) . 

Occupational aspirations were also obtained for siblings ten years 
or older (excluding the index child) for the first year’s sample. In 9 
cases for Year I families there were no children ten years or older, and 
in 4 additional eases, responses .could not he obtained, i.e., these 
children were not present at the interview. Of the remaining 23 families, 
in 11 of them (48%) , all children above age 10 verbalized professional 
aspirations; while all the children in only 3 of the families verbalized 
clerical-secretarial choices; in 39% of the families, there were mixed re- 
sponses, i.e., seme professional and some semi-professional, verbalized 
by the children over 10 years. 

In the second year of the study, it was possible to code occupa- 
tional aspirations for index children in 2G families. In 77% (20) of 
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these families, index children responded with professional choices 
(this included 4 eases with choices as proles si. ona I athlete) . Again, 
in only one ease did the index child state that he had not thought about 
occupational choice. In the remaining instances, there were 2 semi- 
professional choices, 2 clerical-- secretarial choices, and 1 skilled oe- 
cup at i o n a 1 c ho i c. e . 

There were two families with no children ten years or older in the 
second year’s sample., Of the remaining 28 famiJies, 'occupational choice 
for 11 families could not be ascertained. In 59% (10) of the rest of 
the 17 families, all the children above age 10 verbalized professional 
aspirations; in one family all the children indicated clerical-secretarial 
occupations, while in the remaining 35% of the sample of 17 families, 
choices were mixed among various occupational levels. 

(3) Of the families interviewed in the first year, in 22% of them 
(8) , none of the children (including index child or siblings older than 
the index child) belonged to any club or group. In 3 of the families, 
most of the children (e.g., three out of four) did not belong to any 
club o?r group, while all of the children in 31% (11) of the families 
were coded as very active in at least one club or group. In 39% (14) 
of the families, some of the children were moderately active or very 
active in at least one club or group. 

In the second year’s sample, in 37% (11) of the families inter- 
viewed none of the children belonged to any group or club, while in 
43% (13) of the families, all of the children were very active in at 
least one club or group. In 1 case, all the children were moderately 
active in at least one group or club. In the remaining .17% (5 cases) 
of the sample, one or more of the children in the family were moderately 
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or very active while one or more of the children were not members of 
any group or club. 

(4) Continuing with the interests of the index children in the 
sample, it is interesting to note that in 83% (80) of the families 
interviewed in Year I the index child said that lie read books besides 
school books. In two eases (G% of the sample) , the index child said 
that he did not read any books other than school. books. In 4 eases (.11% 
of the sample), this item could not be rated. Of the. total sample for 
the first year, 42% (15 cases) of the index children indicated that 
they read books other than comic books, 25% indicated that they read 
other books as well as comic books, while 11% indicated that they read 
comic books only (note that 22% of the total sample could not be rated 
for this item) . 

In the second year, 93% (28) of the index children indicated that 
they read books besides school books, while 7% (two cases) indicated that 
they did not. In this sample 40% (12) of the index children said, that 
they read books other than comic books, while 34% (10) of these children 
read comic books as well as other books; 4 children (1 3%) read comic 
books only (4 S_s could not be rated on this item) . 

(5) For the first year’s sample, 64-% (23) of the index children 
were rated as high in cognitive and communicational style on the basis 
of global ratings for the i nterview, and 30% (13) were rated low. In 
53% (19) of the cases, siblings were rated high in cognitive style and 
39% (14) were rated low (in 3 of the eases of ratings for siblings, 
ratings could not be made) . 

In the second year’s study, 57% or 17 of the index children were 
rated high in cognitive style on the basis of global interview ratings, 
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while 1 1*3% or 13 of the .Index children were rated low in 
In 47% or 14 of the ratings based on siblings’ cognitive 
tiom.il style, siblings were rated high and 33% or 10 of 
were low (in 20% or G of the families interviewed ;in the 



cognitive style . 
and eoncnunie.a- 
thesc ratings 
second year, a 



rating of siblings could not be made) . 

Mothers 

(1) Of the 3G mothers or mother figures interviewed in the first 
year of our study 9 35 were the natural mothers of the' index children 
studied, and one was the maternal grandmother (in this ease, the mother 
was deceased) . In the second year, 2<S mothers were present, one mother 
did not appear for the interview, and in one family, the grandmother 

who took care of the child was interviewed. In the latter instance, the 
natural mother was alive but did not live in the household. 

(2) In Year I, 78% or 2S mothers interviewed were rated high in 
cognitive and communioat.ional style, while 22% were rated low. In the 
second year’s sample, 87% or 28 mothers were rated high and 10% were 
rated low. One case in the Year II sample could not be rated. 

(3) Of the total sample in Form I, 33% of the mothers (12 cases) 
were born in a northern or western urban or suburban area; of these 
mothers, 9 were born in New York City. Sixty-one percent or 22 of the 
total sample of mothers were born in the South; 10 of these mothers in 
the urban South, and 12 in the rural South. The remaining 2 mothers in 
the sample reported that they were born in the Caribbean. In the Year 
II sample, 20% or G of the mothers interviewed were born in a northern 
or western urban or suburban area (all but one of these mothers were 
born in New York City) . Twenty- two of the mothers (73% of the sample) 
were born in the South. Of these mothers, 17 came from the urban or 
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suburban South, and 5 came from the rural South. The remain ins 2 
were born :i.n the Caribbean . 

(4) Mother T s education as reported in the Interview I series, in- 
dicated that 1 mother had six years or less of formal schooling, 25% or 
D of the mothers hud completed 7 to 9 years of schooling, 39% or 14 of 
the mothers had completed 10 to 11 years, while 33% or 12 mothers were 
high school graduates. 

In the Year XI sample, 1 of the mothers reported ' having completed 
six years or less of formal schooling; 6 mothers (20%) attended school 
from seven to nine years; 13 (43%) reported completing 10 to 11 years 

of school, and 10 of the mothers (33%) of the sample were high school 
graduates. Of these, one mother had attended some college . 

(5) Thirty-three percent or 12 of the mothers .interviewed in the 
first year of i:he study were employed at the time of the interview. Of 
those employed, 8 noted that they worked full-time, while the remaining 
4 mothers worked part-time. Sixty -seven percent or 24 of the total 
sample were unempj oyed. Seventy percent or 21 of the Year II sample of 
mothers were employed at the time of the interview. Of this group, 14 
mothers worked full-time , and 7 mothers worked part-time. The remain- 
ing 30% (9) of all mothers interviewed were unemployed. 

(G) In the first year T s interview, 47% or 17 of the mothers reported 
that they were not members of any groups or clubs. Twenty-five percent 
or 9 mothers indicated that they were very active in at least one group 
or club, and the remaining 28% or 10 mothers displayed a range from in- 
active to moderately active participation. 

In Year II of the interview, 37% or XI of the mothers reported that 
they did not hold memberships in any group or club. Another 37% indicated 
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that they wore* ✓cry active members in at least one group or club. 



The 



remaining 2 '-)% or 7 mothers 



rejioi’ted a range of activity from inactive 



to moderately active. Guo mother could, not be rated. 

(7) In regard to voting behavior, 07% or 24 of the mothers inter- 
viewed in Year I said that they vote in most or all elections, 19% or 7 
mothers vote in some or few elections, and 14% or 5 mothers said that 



they do not vote at all. Of the mothers in the second year’s sample, 
G0% or 18 said that they vote in most or all elections, while 17% or 
5 mothers vote in some or few elections, and 20 % or 6 mothers said that 
they do not vote. One mother could not be rated . 



1- at hers 

(1) Although only a small proportion of the sample families for 
both years f interviews load fathers present in the household (Year I: 

20% or 7; Year II: 40% or 12), and even though a smaller percentage of 
these families actually had the father present at the interview (Year I: 
8% or 3; Y^ear II: 10% or 3), it seemed of interest 1:0 investigate the 

.characteristics of the fathers in the sample. 

For the first year’s sample of fathers, of the 29 fathers not 
living in the home, a fairly large percentage (31% or 9) were deceased. 
For the second year’s sample, of the 18 fathers not living in the house- 
hold, 17% or 3 fathers were deceased. 

(2) On the basis of Year 1 interviews, of the 20 (living) fathers not 
residing in the home, 14 (70%) maintained contact with their children, 

5 (25%) did not see the children, and in one case (5%) it could, not be 
ascertained whether or nut the father saw the children. 

In 11 of the 14 sample I families where the father maintained con- 
tact with the children, the children had seen their father within a 



month of the time* they were .interviewed:, children in 2 families had 
not seen their father from seven months to one year, while children in 
1 family had not seen their father in over one year. 

For the second year's sample, of the 3.5 (living) fathers not 
residing- in the household, 12 (80%) maintained contact with the children 
and 3 (20%) did not see the children. In these 12 families where the 
children saw the father, 10 had seen him within a month of the inter- 
view. For the? remaining 2 families , the children had seen their 
father within 1 to G monchs prior to the interview. 

(3) For the first year sample of / fathers living in the home, 4 
were born in the rural South, and the remaining 3 were born in a northern 
or western urban or suburban area (two of these fathers were born in ■ 

New York City). In the second year's sample, of the 12 fathers living 

in the home, 6 were born in the South (5 in the suburban South and 

in the rural South) . Four fathers were born in a northern or western 
urban or suburban area ( 3 fathers were born in New York City) „ An 
additional 2 fathers were born in the Caribbean. 

(4) Data collected on fathers' schooling in Year I indicated that 
of the 7 fathers present in the home, l had completed 0-6 years of 
formal schooling, 2 had completed 10-3J. years of schooling, and 3 
were high school graduates (in 1 case there was no response) . Of the 
12 fathers living at home in the Year II sample, 1 father had completed 
0-6 years of formal schooling, 4 had completed 7-9 years of schooling, 

3 had completed .10-11 years of schooling, and 4 were high school 
graduates. 

(5) It should be noted that in botJi samples (forms I and II) , 
all fathers residing in the home were employed full-time. 
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units and 19% lived in renovated or new buildings (6 out of the 7 oases 
in this category were public housing) . The type of building could not 
be described for one family who were Interviewed in a no la irive T s home. 



one dwelling was public housing) „ 

(2) The interviewers rated both the condition of the building and 
the house interior immediately following each interview. Half (18) of 
the buildings visited in the first year T s sample were rated as poor, 7 
or 19% were rated as good,' and 4 or 11% were rated as excellent (19% or 

7 of the buildings were considered unratable) . House interiors were 
rated as poor for 3 9 good for 19 or 53%, and excellent for 5 or 14% of 
the families in the sample (the interviewers were unable to rate 25% or 
9 of the house interiors) „ 

Of the buildings visited the second year, 23 or 77% were rated as in 
poor condition, 4- or 13% were rated as good, and 1 building as being in 
excellent condition (two buildings were unratable) „ House interiors were 
rated as poor for 20% or 6 of the sample families, good for 70% or 21 of 
the families, and excellent for 3 of the families. 

(3) Concerning the mobility of the first year’s sample over the 

past fifteen years, of the 30 families interviewed, 26 or 72% re- 

ported having moved two times or less in the past fifteen years while 9 
or 25% of tiie families had moved more than two times in the past fifteen 
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two families dwelled in a renovated or new building (of these. 
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years,.. Number of moves for one family could not lie ascertained,, 

For the second ycar f s sample, 23 or 77% o:l: the families had moved 
two times or less in the past fifteen years while 7 or 23% of the familie 
had moved more than two times in the past fifteen years. 

(4) Of the 29 families in the first year’s study who had moved at 
least once in the past fifteen years , 83% of them indicated upward mobiln 
strivings, e.g., moving for more space or better facilities. Responses 
of 11% of this sample of 29 indicated that moves were' based solely on 
reality circumstances, e c g„, their building was about to be torn down, 
their mother and father were separating, etc. (6% of this sample could no 
be rated on this dimension) . Of the 25 families in this sample who had 
moved at least once in the past fifteen years, the responses of 72% 
indicated upward mobility strivings; responses of 12% indicated that 
moves were based solely on reality circumstances (16% of the sample could 
not be rated on this dimension) „ 

(5) In their present household arrangements, the first year’s fam- 
ilies occupied a median number of 4,8 rooms. In the second year’s group 
of families, median number of rooms occupied was also 4.8. 

(6) Of the total sample of families in the first year, 19 or 53% 
reported having lived in their present apartment for five years or less, 
while 17 or 47% of the families reported having lived in their present 
apartment for more than five years. In the second year, 50% of the 
sample families reported having lived in their present apartments for 
five years or less, and 50% lived in their apartments for more than five 
years. 

(7) In the first year’s sample, where the family was able to com- 
pare its present apartment with, a previous apartment (31 instances) , 83% 
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fe'Jt more satisfied with their present apartment, 10% felt loss sat- 
isfied, and 7 % felt the same. In the second year's sample, where* fam- 
ilies were able to compare their present apartment with a previous 
apartment (25 instances) , 52% felt more satisfied with their present 
apartment, 40% felt less satisfied, and 8% felt the same. 

(8) In the first group of families, 29 or 80% expressed, the desire 
to move again. Examples of reasons given for this desire included poor 
neighborhood conditions, poor housing conditions, as well as a need for 
more space. In the second year’s families, 2(5 or 87% expressed the 
desire to move again. 



The Two Samples: Some Similarities and Differences 

The foregoing presentation permits general comparisons between the 
two populations. The samples are quite similar from several points of 
view. For example, both samples had the some proportion of Black and 
Puerto Rican families, and were comparable in family composition and 
various interview characteristics. In both samples, several background 
.variables in regard to parental figures were also similar. Mothers from 
both samples had the same amount of education, and fathers were similar 
in education, employment patterns, place of birth, and the frequency 
with which fathers not living in the home see their children. Responses 
from the index children for noth samples indicate similar occupational 
interests, and in general, these children received a similar proportion 
of high and low ratings on cognitive style. Sample families across the 
two years of the study also showed similarities with regard to number 
of rooms in the household, number of years in present apartment, and 
number of times they had moved in a fifteen year period. 

Some of the differences between the samples should also be noted. 
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In the second year’s' sample, there was a greater percentage u.f.' fathers 
residing :i.n the home at the time of the interview. It is also note- 
worthy that 8 1 % o.l;' fill father's from the first year’s sample were de- 
ceased;, as compared to 17% deceased among f.unilies in the second year of 
the study* 

Mothers interviewed with Form II were more likely to luive been born 
in the South. They also tended to hold a greater number of memberships 
in clubs and groups and tended to be more active members than Year I 
mothers, further 9 mothers for Year l'l were far more likely to be employed 
at the time of the interview. Seventy percent of these mothers were 
employed at the time of the interview^ while only >13% of sample I mothers 
were employed at the time of the interview. On the whole, mothers in 
the second year sample were rated higher in cognitive and eojmruirLcatiou.il 
style. 

^Slight sample differences were observed between the children in the 
two samples (index as well as siblings) . Siblings interviewed with 
Form II more frequently indicated professional occupational aspirations. 
Also, in Form II, all children tended to have more active memberships in 
groups or clubs. Furthermore , a greater number of Form II index, children 
indicated that they read books other than school books. 

Interviewers noted that 78% of the families in the first year’s 
sample lived in old, unrenovated buildings, while 19% lived in a renovated 
or new building. In contrast, interviewers noted that 93% of families 
in the second year of the study lived in old, unrenovated buildings, with 
only 7% In renovated or new apartment houses. A number of additional 
sample differences emerged concerning various housing variables. It is 
conceivable that many of these differences may be related to the type of 
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building lived ;tn by the families . For example, r;i Ling.s made by L:1 u: 
into r viewers of the condition oJ: the buildings and house interiors were 
lower for Year* IX families . Also, there were differences in the degree 
of satisfaction with the families T present apartment. In the first year* 
5 ->% of the families wore more satisfied with their present apartment* and 
10% were less satisfied. In the second year, 52% were more satisfied, 
and 40% were less satisfied. Regardless of these differences, however, 
a majority of families in both samples expressed the 'desire to move 
again „ 



The-: next chapter returns to interview data, but this time no longer 
from a descriptive but from an hypothesis- testing' point of view . Over- 
all, the samples seem sufficiently similar, it should be noted, to con- 
sider the possibility of combining or pooling at least some of the data 
from both, years. That .is, samples I and II appear to be drawn from 
the same general population. 



Chapter 7 



i':L lutings in Connection with Jlypothescss-Tosting 

The present chapter considers the basic questions explored in the 
current investigation. Appendix A describes findings based on the iirst 
year T s study, but does not cover data explorations based on Form I 
interview material. It will be recalled (see Tables 10-12 in Appendix 
A) that our hypothesis in regard to expecting a positive relationship 
between high or low subject designations and ratings made of behavior in 
specially developed "cognitive style" sessions were not borne out. This 
was true for the extreme "high" or "low" groups as well as for the 
larger groups of "highs" and "lows" for both the Binet and Gates criteria 
of change, for* both of two independent raters. Additional findings be- 
low based on an examination, of both years’ data will on occasion refer 
to the behavioral sessions. These are explained in detail in Appendix 
A of this report. 

Appendix B (interview) data and additional core data (for both years 
separately) were transferred to IBM cards, and marginals and cross- 
tabulations were obtained for both years by IBM counter-sorter.' proce- 
dures. Additional punched data not included in Appendix B interview 
schedules of course included collateral material, such as family’s eth- 
nic background, sex of index child, school attended for the IDS program, 
date that index child entered program, initial Binet, Gates, Pf'/T scores, 
and high low status based on. the changes in these scores, behavioral 
sessions ratings for Year I _Ss, position with regard to the median of 
tire distribution of IT PA composite scores (for Year II Sis only of course) , 
the interview ratings , and all scores on the MCPS scales (for Year II Ss) , 





etc . 



C r.’.i tor.lon measures were of course J i.i.gl i or low status based on the 
change measures already described in preceding chap tors. Iirtr.i.ns.i.i • to 
the in tout' o.r the current Investigations arc the ratings based on the 
family iirlrcnvicw proc.od.urcH l.'or both years. The description of findings 
below will begin with the foregoing considerations. 

The bulk of the: present chapter is concerned with examining the*, re- 
late on a nip of specific interview items and data with our high- low cri- 
teria. Not all items were explored. Elimination of certain items was 
based on careful a priori consideration based primarily on the marginal 
distributions that emerged. Carefully considered and planned before, 
the actual "running" of the data was the collapsing and combining of 
coded parts. In many instances, the distribution of responses permitted 
comparisons based only on the. extreme eases for each item. In other 
instances, however, collapsing coded parts seemed to yield the most rea- 
sonable cut-offs for comparison purposes. It was thus possible, for 
each item, to make decisions based on maximizing the N to bo employed 
for analysis purposes. 

Ns for High-Low Criteria and Statistical Methods Employed 

For both phases of the Interview (forms I and II) , the Ns employed 
with regard to the basic high-low criteria differed according to whether 
or not interview items or rating scales were being examined. The fol- 
lowing applied to both years of the study and concerns the basic high- 
low criteria employed.: 

Years I and II--rat :L ng scales vs. hi g h-low criteria . As can be 
seen in Tables 13 and 14, the. criteria when rating scales were examined 
consisted of high-low and very high— very low status for the Bluet and 
Gates change score distributions (Year I) and the Binet and FPVT change 





score d is l:r:i.bul:lons (Year IT). These were defined as Ihose Ss falling 
within the upper and lower :’>0th percentiles for each measure lor the -very 
higli and very low designations, and the upper and lower 40th poreen hi .1 rs 
for the high and .'Low designations for each measure.- In both Tables 1 -) 
and 1M-, it will be. noted that the Ns for each comparison vary. This 
emerges as a function, for each comparison, of whether the _S falls into 
the section of the criterion distribution required for inclusion in the 
comparison and wliethor he is or isn't, a "can T t rater' designation on the 
rating scales themselves. 

Years I and Il~~ln tervlow items vs„ high-low criteria . All remain- 
ing comparisons employed position above or below the median on the basic 
liigh-low criteria for both years (Binet and Gates change scores and Bind: 
and PPVT change scores). That is, "highs" were defined as those S_s 
falling above the median of the relevant distribution of chui\ge scores, 
while "lows" as below the median. This procedure was adopted because 
many items in both forms of the interview involved small numbers of cases. 
As a result, it was felt that using a truncated sample based on more 
extreme cut-offs of the distribution would result in loss of information 
concerning the relevant variables. 

Statistical methods . With only a few’ exceptions, non-parametrie 
statistical techniques were employed. This was necessitated by 
the nature of the distributions. Fourfold contingency tables were used 
in most cases. Thus, unless otherwise indicated, the analysis performed 
was a 2 X 2 elii square analysis, corrected by Yates procedures for small 
cell frequencies. Exceptions to the foregoing will be indicated when 
findings are presented. These consist essentially of comparisons in 
wliicli it was possible to use t- tests. Note, analyses in connection witli 

2 . 

Note, for both years, only Rater A T s ratings were employed for analysis 

purposes. Good reliability findings made this possible. 
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the rating scales (described i.mmed lately below) were based on dlehotnmi z- 
alien above and below the hypothetical midpoint of the rating' noale. 

An Olivet ti-Hndorwond Hrograinnia 10.1 was used for computing all analyses. 

rinding?; — Year 1 

Ratings Based on family Behavio r During Interview vs u P.qsle High- how 
Cr it eria 

All the ratings derived from the Form I interview procedure were 
found to bear no relationship to high- low status or to very high or very 
low status as defined by change scores for the Binet and Gates-MeGlnl.tj.es 
measures. Results worn consistently nonsignificant for these measures. 
Table 13 presents the Ns and chi-square values for the various comparison' 
we ran. It is thus seen that our primary hypotheses in Year I have not 
been confirmed. The remaining parts of this section consider more 
specific interview variables, demographic and otherwise. 

Cross-Tabulations — Interview Items vs. Basic High-Low Criteria 

n i - " - ■,« 11 ,.--rT,r.,«- - n . — - ■ **— * ~ — - ■ - - - ■ . ■ — ‘ ■ « 

The comparisons described below indicate the large number examined. 
-Significant findings and suggestive trends for Form I are summarized 
in Tables 15 and 16. It should be of course noted that the number of 
significant findings obtained is not excessive — indeed might even be 
expected by chance — in the light of the large number of comparisons 
ran. Comparisons arc roughly grouped by areas — demographic, inter- 
active, etc. For each comparison, cut-off points are indicated as 
well as the total N involved for each comparison. 

I. Background Inf ormatlon-- In d ex Child . Three major 1 items were in- 
vestigated: sex, school, and date of entrance into the Institute pro- 

gram of the index child. 
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A„ Sex. Mules vs. females were cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low lii.net status (N: 35) 

(2) High-Low Gatos status (N: 28) 

(3) Haeh of two raters T global- ratings of cognitive and 
conuuunic at ional style based on the behavioral sessions 
(Ns: 29 and 3(1) 

(M) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 36) 

(5) Initial Stanford-11 inet scores (end of Kindergarten, .ISIS) 
employing a jr-test (N: 36) 

(G) Initial Gates McGinitie Reading Test scores (end of first 
grade, 1966) also employing a t-test (N: 30) 

The foregoing comparisons resulted in nonsignificant findings. 

B. Sclio ol c hild, attend s. The Public School (P„S. 68, 79, 90, 
or 175) attended by the index child was cross-tabulated with 
(2 x M contingency tables were used) : 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N : 35) 

(2) High-Low Gates status (N: 2S) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 36) 

The first comparison resulted in a nonsignificant finding. 

A significant relationship (second comparison) emerged (p<f05), 
with P. S. 79 producing considerably more lows on the Gates criterion 
than the other schools. 

The third comparison yielded a "trend. " There was an indication for 
P. S. 90 to produce more 8s rated high on the global rating than the 
other schools (p <L 20 )> . 10) . 

C. Date child entered IDS program . Dates were coded for those 
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The foregoing comparisons all resulted in nonsignificant findings. 

II. Intervic;\7 Informati on.: the numbe r of persons present at the In - 

terview was dichotomized into 4 or fewer persons vs. 5 or more. These 
were cross- tabulated with the fo 3. lowing : 

(1) Global family rating (N: 36) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (N:36) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N: 33) 

(4) Rating for listening and attentional skills (N: 36) 

(5) Rating for task furtherance (N: 36) 

(6) Rating of conceptual level (N: 36) 

(7) Rating of mode of communication (N: 36) 

All but the last comparison yielded nonsignificant findings. 

The last comparison yielded a trend: there was a tendency Qd <C. 20 )>. 10) 

for families with fewer persons present to be rated higher in mode of 
communication than were the families with a greater number of persons 
present at the interview. 

iU- Homograph ie data: family composition . Within this area four items 
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were inverh igated: parental figures living in the household; number of 

permanent household residents; number of siblings older than the index 
child; and aye of youngest child at home. 



A. Parental figures living in the household was dichotomized into 
those instances in which only a mother figure lived in the household vs. 
those in which both parents lived in the household. These comparison 
groups were cross-tubulated with the following variables: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 35) 

(2) ■ High-Low Gates status (N: 28) 

(3) Global rating of family (N: 3G) 

(i|) Global rating of index child in interview (N:3G) 

(5) Global rating of siblings (N: 33) 

The foregoing comparisons all yielded nonsignificant findings. 

B. Number of p erinanent household residents was collapsed into 
three major alternatives: 3-M persons; 5-6 persons ; and 7 or more per- 
sons (2x3 analyses were employed) . These were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of family (N:36) 

(2) Global rating of the index child (N:3G) 

The foregoing comparisons all yielded nonsignificant findings. 

C . Number of siblings older than the index child was collapsed 

into three major alternatives: none; 1-2; and 3 or more (2x3 analyses 

were employed) . These were cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N:35) 

(2) High-Low Gates status (N:28) 

(3) Each of two raters* global ratings of cognitive and 
communicntional style based on the behavioral sessions 
(Ns: 29 and 30) 
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(4) ffl n'hn.’l. rati ng of index, child in .interview (N: S (>) 

The: foregoing comparisons all yielded rmns:ign:i L' LeanL f:i mii.ngs . 

J). Ago of y »ni iges t child < ) Jr homo was collapsed .into throe ina.i or 
alternatives: infant to 5 yours; (i-tt years; and 9-1.1 years (2 x 3 

analyses wore, employed) . These were cross-tain 1 1 ated with: 

(1) High- Low 13i.net status (N: 35) 

(2) High -Low Gates status (N:28) 

(.8) Each of two rater T s global ratings of cognitive and eom- 
numioational style based, on the behavioral sessions 
(Ns: 28 and 29) 

(4) Global rating of index child in interview (N:3M) 

The foregoing comparisons all yielded nonsignificant findings, 

IV. Crow dcdnoss an d. 1 f on si n This area was represented primarily by 
the Crowded ness Ratio derived by dividing the number of permanent resi- 
dents by the number of rooms in the apartment. Cut-offs established 
were: at least one room per person (N:17) vs. less than one room per 
person (N:1S)„ This index was cross- tabulated with the following 
variables: 

(1) High- Low Binet status (N: 34) 

(2) High-Low Gates status (N:2S) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 35) 

(4) Global rating of siblings (N:32) 

(5) Global family rating (N:35) 

(G) One rater’s global ratings of cognitive and conimuni na- 
tional style based on the behavioral sessions (N:30) 

All but comparisons (3) and (G) yielded nonsignificant findings, 
for comparison (3), there was a tendency (jp'C. 10 )> . 05) for les s 




or owdei I eunrl.i tinns to be associated with higher ratings of I.:] it : inc I o x 
child in 1*1 10 ! interview. 

,\0'f 

For comparison (G) , there: was u trend (n <(\J.O )> . 0 r )) for a higher 
rating of the index, child .in the behavioral sc os sinus to be associated 
with more crowded conditions u 

V. Family’s Origins ani Fhys.i cal Mobility . This area was investigated 
with two major items: mother’s birthplace and a cross- index for mothers 

born in the South on. I y with the age tliey left their birthplace. The 
cross- index seemed to be important because of the number of mothers 
born in the South (N=22) . 

A. Motlier ’ s birthplace was dichotomized into those born in the 
North and those born in the South. This twofold classification was com- 
pared to: 

(1) Global rating of motlier (N:33) 

(2) Global rating of family (N:34) 

(3) High-Low Binet status (N:33) 

(4) High-Low Gates status (N:27) 

(5) Initial Binet scores (end of Kindergarten, 1905) employing 
a t-test (N: 34) 

(6) Initial Gates McGinitie Reading Test Scores (end of first 
grade, 19GG) also employing a t-test (N:29) 

All of the foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

B. Age mother left the South was split for those mothers who loft 
the South 10 years of age and under and those mothers who left the South 
17 years of age and over. This dichotomy was cross-tabulated with: 



(1) Global rating of mother (N:22) 

(2) High-Low Binet status (N:2.1) 
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All of the: forego ring comparisons but one (comparison 4) yielded 
nonsignificant findings . 

For comparison (4) , it was found (])<.[) 5) that mothers who stayed 
in the South longer bora index children with higher initial B.inet scores. 
VI o Employment 1 'attorns . The major item of interest in this area was 
whether the mother was working. This was dichotomized into those employe 
full or part-time, and those unemployed. This item was compared with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:3(i) 

(2) Global rating of family (N:36) 

(3) High-Low Binet status (N: 35) 

(4) High-Low Gates status (N : 28) 

The foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

VII. Family T s Health . This area was tapped by one item. Has the index 
child had to be absent from school for more than a few days in any one 
school year? The item was split on the basis of a No vs. Yes response. 

It was compared with: 



d) 


High- Low Binet status (N:35) 








(2) 


High- Low Gates status (N:28) 
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Behavioral session rating (Rater 1) 
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cognitive 
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Behavioral session rating (Rater 2) 


of 


cognitive 
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nrunicntional style (N: 30) 



Cnmpur.i son (.1.) yielded a steoi i v trend (j_;_ . .’ll) > . OS) „ Index eh.LI- 

dron who ware: absent fur mure L'han a lew clays during -(• lit: year wore 
.found to be rated 1 1 ig) urr :in Lornis of h:igh-.l.ow lti.net .status than those 
who were not. 

The remainin'.'; comparisons yielded nonsigid fieunt Jlindiiugs. 
vm . bduea hlonal Asp t ratio ns . This area was tapped by the following 
items: consistently between the index ehiid t s and mot lie r ’ s aspirations; 

accuracy of mother r s schooling estimate for siblings- 7 iucd.udt 1 . 1 g index 
child; last grade mother completed; and location of mother's schooling. 

A «. C onsistency b etw een m othe r * s a s p :i. r a L i on s fo r in dex ch .i .Ld an d 
index oh.ild's own asp ir ations . The cut-offs for these items wore re- 
sponses of index and mother which were consistent, e.g. , both profes- 
sional, and responses of index and mother which were not consistent 
(discrepant) . This dichotomy was compared with: 

(1) Global rating of index child in interview (N:22) 

(2) Global rating of mother (N:22) 

(3) High-Low Binet status (N:21) 

( ; +) High-Low Gates status (N:18) 

The foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

B . Accuracy of mother's schooling estimate for index child . Three 
alternatives were employed for this item. Responses that indicated 
accurate estimates, responses that indicated reasonably accurate estimates, 
and those responses indicating little or no accuracy (2x3 analyses 
were computed) . These classifications were compared with: 

(1) High- Low Binet status (N:1B) 

(2) High- Low Gates status (N:15) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N:X ( J) 
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All but comparison (4) yielded nonsignificant findings. 

Comparison (4) yielded a trend (jo 20 )> . 10) : mothers rated higher 

tended to ha\'e greater accuracy in their estimates of schooling. 

C . Accuracy of mother T s schooling esti ma te for s iblings (includin g 

in dex c hild) . Again, this item’s cut-offs were: accurate, reasonably 

accurate, and little or no accuracy, resulting in a 2 x 3 analysis. 

These were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of siblings (N: 20) 

The comparison yielded a nonsignificant finding. 

D. Last grade mother completed . Cut-offs for this item were: 

0-9 years of schooling; 10-11 years of schooling; and 12 years of school- 
ing or high school graduation (2x3 analyses were employed) . Cross- 
tabu], ations were run with the following variables: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:36) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (N:36) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N:33) 

(4) Global rating of family (N:35) 

(5) High-Low Binet status (N:35) 

(6) High-Low Gates status (N: 28) 

(7) Behavioral session rating (Rater 1) (N:29) 

(8) Behavioral session rating (Rater 2) (N:30) 

(9) Initial Binet scores— two comparisons employing _t-tests, 

0-9 vs. 12 years and 0-9 vs. 10-11 years (N:29) 

(10) Initial Gates scores-- two comparisons employing t-tests, 
:;oc above (N:17) 
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The foregoing comparisons, with the exception of comparisons (3) 
and (4) , yielded non 3 i gn :i. I:' i cunt findings. 

Comparison (3) resulted in a significant finding (q <^ . 0 5) : .siblings 

rated high in cognitive style came from families with, mothers who com- 
pleted high school. 

Comparison (4) resulted in a trend (]i <(.10 )> .05) : a positive 

association was found between number of years of mother’s schooling and 
global family rating. 

E. Location of mother's schooling . Cut-offs for this item were: 
Northern or western urban or suburban (including New York City) vs. 
Southern (urban and rural combined) . This dichotomy was cross-tabulated 
with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:32) 

Findings were nonsignificant. 

IX. Community Participation versus Isolation . Items reflecting group 
membership in the community were of primary interest in this area. 

A. Does mother belong to clubs or groups . The dichotomy for this 

item was: no memberships in any clubs vs. moderately/very active mem- 

bership in at least one group or club. These were cross-tabulated with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:31) 

(2) Global rating of family (N: 31) 

(3) High-Low Binet status (N:31) 

(4) High-Low Gates status (N:24) 

The foregoing comparisons all resulted in nonsignificant findings. 

B. Do children belong to clubs . Three cut-offs were employed: 
none or most of the children do not belong to any clubs or groups; all 
children are members of at least one club and are moderately or very 
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active; and all children belong to clubs in which .they arc all very 
active (2x3 analyses were employed) . These wore compared with: 

(1) Global rating of index child in interview (N:3u) 

(2) Global rating of siblings (N:33) 

(3) Global rating of family (N:3(i) 

(4) High- Low Binet status (N:35) 

(5) High-Low Gates status (N:28) 

(6) Behavioral session rating--Ratcr 1 (N:29.) 

(7) Behavioral session rating- -Rater 2 (N:30) 

All of the foregoing comparisons resulted in nonsignificant findings. 

Comparison (2), however, yielded a trend (ja <. 20 y . 10) . Siblings 
who were more highly rated in cognitive style tended to show less 
participation in clubs than children who were rated low. 

The next area of the interview analysis incorporates information 
concerning the availability and encouragement of verbal interchange as 
well as reading encouragement in the home. Family structure, i.e., role 
assignment , is included. We have called this general area the interactive 
aspects of our interview content. 

X. Availability of Adults for Verbal Interchange . Items in this area 
included those reflecting the frequency of the index child’s contact 
with adults, family verbal interchanges, and ratings of stability of 
'the eating arrangement in the home. 

A. Frequency of index child’s contact with a d ults . The dichotomy 
for this item was daily v& rarely, i.e., once a month or every few 
weeks. These were compared with: 

(].) Global rating of index child in interview (N:18) 
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(2) High-Low Ri.net status (N:20) 

(3) High- Low Gates status (N: .18) 

This item was also run against daily vs. weekly contact, and these 
were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of index child in interview (N:20) 

(2) High-Low Binet status (N:20) 

(3) High-Low Gates status (N:1G) 

All of the foregoing yielded nonsignificant findings. 

B. Does family have conversations at -meals . For this item, yes 
responses were compared with combined alternatives for responses indicating 
that sometimes there were conversations, or that there were no conver- 
sations at all. This split- was run against: 

(1) Global rating of index child in interview (N:3G) 

(2) Global rating of siblings (N:33) 

(3) Global rating of family (N:36) 

(4) Rating of listening and attention skills (N:36) 

(5) Rating of transitions and sequencing (N:36) 

(6) Rating of mother’s role in maintaining the rules of ef- 
fective communication (N:35) 

(7) High-Low Binet status (N:35) 

(8) High-Low Gates status (N:28) 

(9) Behavioral session ratings for both raters (Ns: 29 and 30) 

All of the foregoing yielded nonsignificant findings. 

However, there was a trend in comparison (9) (p <f. 20 . 10) : index 

children who were rated higher tended to come from families where there 
were conversations at mealtimes. 

C . R ating of the stability of the family’s eating arrangements . 
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For this item, the dichotomy employed was: those, families which re- 

ported no subgroup arrangements at meals vs. those families that re- 
ported consistent subgroup arrangements. This was compared with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 30) 

(2) High-Low Gates status (N:23) 

(3) Global rating of family (N:31) 

(M) Behavioral session rating— Rater 3. (N:24) 

(5) Behavioral session rating--Rater 2 (N:25) 

All of the foregoing resulted in nonsignificant findings. 

D . Does mo t her .like to be asked quest i ons {mothers^ answers) „ T his 
item was dichotomized into yes vs. responses of sometimes yes, sometimes 
no, or no. These were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:36) 

(2) Mothers role in maintaining rules of effective communica- 
tion (N:35) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 36) 

(4) Global rating of family (N:36). 

(5) High-Low Binet status (N: 35) 

(6) High-Low Gates status (N:28) 

Three of the six comparisons (1) , (2) , and (5) yielded nonsignificant 

findings. 

Comparison (3) indicated a significant relationship (£<(.02) between 
the index child’s interview rating and whether mother liked to be asked 
question’s (positive relationship). j ty? p7 

Comparison (4) yielded a trend (jj <( . 10 )> . 05) : families that received 
higher cognitive style ratings tended to have mothers who indicated that 
they liked being asked questions. 
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Comparison (0) yielded a significant finding (p <( . 0 5) : mothers 

who liked being asked questions produced index children who were "highs" 
on the Cutes change criterion. 

H , De cs mother like to be asked quest:! o ns --child r e n T s ass e s sme n I: . 

For this item comparison groups were divided into those families in 
which all the children agreed on a yes response vs. those families in 
which the children all said no or some said yes and some no. This split 
was compared with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:32) 

(2) Mother 1 s role in maintaining rules of effective communica- 
tion (N: 31) 

(3) Global rating of family (N:32) 

(4) Global rating of index child in interview (N:32) 

(5) Each of two rater’s behavioral session ratings (Ns: 26 and 2b) 

(6) High-Low Binet status (N;31) 

(7) High-Low Gates status (N:25) 

(8) Global rating of siblings (N:30) 

All of the comparisons but (4) and (7) yielded nonsignificant find- 
ings. 

Comparison (4) yielded a promising trend (p. < . 10 /> . OS) : index 

children received higher cognitive style ratings when they themselves 
felt their mothers liked to be asked questions. 

Comparison (7) yie.1.ded a highly significant finding Qo^.OOl): index 

children who thought their mother liked to be asked questions had the 
largest change scores on the Gates criterion. 

F. What kinds of questions do children ask . This was split on 
three dimensions: questions pertaining to play or recreation; questions 
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which pertain to immediately useful information ; and questions which are 



employed) . These were compared with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N:17) 

(2) High-Low Gates status (N:15) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N:17) 

(4) Rating of mother's role in maintaining rules of effective 
communication (N:1G) 

(5) Rating of attention and listening skills (N:17) 

All of the foregoing resulted in nonsignificant findings. 

.G . Does it bother mother if children talk when she's working 
around the house-- children T s assessment . Yes responses (most or all of 
the children) for this item were compared with no responses (most or all 
of the children) for the following variables: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:27) 

(2) Mother's role in maintaining rules of effective communica- 
tion (N:27) 

(3) Family global rating (N:27) 

(4) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 27) 

(5) High-Low Binet status (N:29) 

(6) High-Low Gates status (N:23) 

All but comparison (1) yielded nonsignificant findings. 

Comparison (1) yielded a trend Qd ■< . 10 > . OS) : mothers whose children 

claimed were bothered by their talk when they (mothers) work around 
the house tended to receive higher ratings of cognitive style than 
mothers reputedly not so bothered. 
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All of the foregoing comparisons but comparison (5) yielded non- 
significant findings. 

Comparison' (5) yielded a trend (p . 20 . 10) : Index children who 

tended to be ,T highs” on the Binet change criterion came from families 
where the children said the mother is not bothered if. children talk while 
she’s shopping. 

XI . Availability of Reading Material and Encouragement of Reading. This 
area was tapped with the item, Does anyone tell stories to the children . 
Responses of no vs. yes were cross- tabulated with: 

(1) Global rating of index child in interview (N:36) • 

(2) Global rating of siblings (N:33) 

(3) High-Low Binet status (N:35) 

(4) High-Low Gates status (N:28) 

The foregoing all yie] ded nonsignificant findings. 

XII. Parent’s Knowledge of Activities and Whereabouts of Children . Mother’s 
recollection of the index child’s activities as well as school-age sib- 
lings’ activities were the primary items of interest in this area. 
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A „ Mo L: 1 1 1 ! j:* y s recollect i on of index, c h ild * s acl:iv:i l :i. os „ 
for tli is item were dichotomized into clear recollection vh , vague or no/' 



recollection. These were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N: 34) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 34) 

(3) Jligh-Low Bind: status (N;33) 

(4) High- Low Gates status (N:26) 

The foregoing yielded nonsignificant findings.. 



B. Mother* s recollection of school-age siblings 1 activities . The 
dichotomized cut-offs were again, clear recollection vs. vague or no 
recollection. These were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of mother (N:29) 

(2) Global rating of siblings (N:29) 

There were nonsignificant findings for both of the foregoing 
comparisons. 

X III. Role Assignment and Stability of Roles in the Family . 

A. Do children have stable role assignments . Comparison groups 
were defined by yes responses vs. no responses. These were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of family (N:26) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (N:26) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N:23) 

(4) Mother’s role in maintaining rules of effective communica- 
tion (N:25) 

(5) Behavioral session ratings of index child for each of two 
raters (N T s:.19 and 20) 

(6) High-Low Binet status (N:25) 

(7) High-Low Gates status (N:21) 
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None of the fojrcgoing comparisons yielded significant findings. 

B. how does no 'l.o. non .i giiim.'iit work out was dichotomized into two »' 

categories: most children usually do their ;iob vs. the combined 

alternatives, sometimes it works out or it does not work out at all. 
These were cross-tabulated with: 

(1) Global rating of family (N:36) 

(2) Global rating of mother (N : 3G) 

(3) Mother’s role in maintaining rules of effective communica- 
tion (N:35) 

(4) Behavioral session ratings of index child for each of two 
raters (N’s:29 and 30) 

(5) High- Low Binet status (N:35) 

(6) High-Low Gates status (N:28) 

None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. 

C . Wh y does mother feel that family members should be respo nsible 
for doing different things around the house . This item was dichotomized 
into those responses that stressed learning and training vs. those that 
did not. This was compared with: 

(1) Global x’ating of mother (N:35) 

(2) Global rating of family (N:35) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N:35) 

(4) High-Low Binet status (N: 34) 

(5) High-Low Gates status (N:27) 

None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. 
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Findings based on Form II comparisons of ratings based on the family 
interview and basic high- low data with, regard to the .index, children 
are presented in Table 14. Although there were no significant findings 
based on the usual criteria* two reasonably strong trends ernergcd--bol:h 
:i.n the expected direction. Ratings based on Mode of Communication bear 
a strong and positive relationship to High-Low Binet status (p . 10 /> . 05) , 
as defined by the upper and lower 40th percentiles on the Bri.net dis- 
crepancy score distribution. The phi correlation coefficient derived 
on the basis of the chi square value is .33. Table 14 also shows that 
the Global Rating for Siblings also bears a strong and positive rela- 
tionship to the PPVT extreme (very high — very low) criterion (£ 10)> . 05) 
defined by the upper and lower 30th percentiles of the PPVT change 
scores distribution. The phi correlation coefficient based on the chi 
square value in this case was found to be .47. 

Cross-Tabulations--Personality and Language Ability Scores vs. Inter- 
view Ratings, High-Low Criteria, and Each Other 

" 1 ' " n ’ ' ■“ ‘ “ . -JK 

I. Missouri Children 1 s Picture Series . Note, MCPS scores were split 
at the median of the distribution of scores for each scale. 

A. MCPS Conf o rmity scores were compared to: 

(1) Global rating of family (N:30) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 30) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N:24) 

(4) Rating of mode of communication (N: 30) 




(5) Rating of listening and attention skills (N:3U) 

(C>) Rating; of tusk furtherance (Nf-SO) 

(7) Rating of conceptual level. (N:30) 

(8) High- Low .Binet .status (N:28) 

(9) High-Low PPVT status (N : 30) 

All. but comparisons (2) and (4) yielded nonsignificant findings. 

Comparison (2) findings showed n significant positive relationship 
(]!<■. 05) between the Global rating of the index child ..In the interview 
and MC PS Conformity scores in that children rated higher in cognitive 
style tended to be more conforming on the MOPS scale. 

Comparison (4) yielded a trend (p <■ . 10 > . 0.0) : families rated 

higher in mode of communication tended to produce index children who 
scored higher in MCPS Conformity. 

B. MCPS Maturity scores were compared to: 



(1) Global rating of family (N:28) 

(2) Global rating of index- child in interview (N:28) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N:23) 

(4) Rating of mode of communication (N: 28) 

(5) Rating of listening and attention skills (N:28) 

(6) Rating of task furtherance (N:28) 

(7) Rating of conceptual level (N:28) 

(8) High-Low Binet status (N: 27) 

(9) High-Low PPVT status (N: 28) 

All but comparison (7) yielded nonsignif icant findings. 
Comparison (7) resulted in a trend (j 2 - 20 )> . 10) : children 

scoring as more mature on the MCPS tended to come from families rated 
higher on conceptual level. 
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C. MCPS vlty .scores were; compared to: 

(1) Global rating of family (N:2b) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (13:29) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N:22) 

(4) Rating of mode of communication (N:2G) 

(5) Rating of listening and attention skills (N:2(i) 

(6) Rating of task furtherance (N: 26) 

(7) Rating of conceptual level (N:2(j) 

(8) High- bow Binel status (N:23) 

(9) High-Low PPVT status (N: 25) 

Comparisons (4) v (5) , (7) , and (9) yielded nonsignificant findings 

Comparison (2) yielded a significant finding. The remaining comparisons 
yielded ’’trends.” 

Comparison (2) resulted in a finding significant at the <(.05 
level: index children rated higher in cognitive style in the interview 

were significantly lower in MCPS Aggressiv.ity. 

Comparison (I) suggested a tendency for global family ratings to 
be inversely related (£<^.20^.10) to MCPS Aggressivity in that families 
rated lower in conceptual and communicative style tended to produce 
index children higher in aggressivity. 

■> 

Comparison (3) indicated a trend (£ < • 20 . 10) for global ratings 

of siblings to be inversely related to MCPS Aggressivity scores in that 
index children scoring lower in MCPS Aggressivity tended to have siblings 
rated higher in cognitive style. 

Comparison (6) also resulted in a suggestive inverse trend (£<. 20 .10) 

for index children lower in MCPS Aggressivity to come from families 
who were rated higher in task furtherance. 
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And finally „ comparison (8) also yielded a trend Qi <'. 20 )> . 10) 
for index children with the greatest gains on the jjinel: criterion In 
tend to score higher on MCPS Aggress.i vity. 

D. M(TS I 11 l 1 ii 3 .lt ion seores were compared with: 



CD 


Global 
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All but comparison (4) yielded nonsignificant findings. 

Comparison (4) resulted in a suggestive inverse trend 10) 

index children scoring high in MCPS Inhibition tended to come from 
families rated low in mode of communication. 

E. MCPS Hyperactivity scores were compared with: 

(1) Global rating of family (N:30) 

(2) Global rating of index child in interview (N:30) 

(3) Global rating of siblings (N: 24) 

(4) Rating oi? mode of communication (N:30) 

(5) Rating of listening and attention skills (N:30) 

' (G) Rating of task furtherance (N:30) 

(7) Rating of conceptual level (N:30) 

(S) High-Low Binet status (N:28) 

(9) High- Low PPVT status (N: 30) 
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A] I comparl sons but: compari son (to) yielded nunrai gn.i.f.i cant :l. iniljn;.::-. 
Comparison (0) resulted in a trend (£<- ,2U>. 1.0) for index, eliil- 
druu who scored high Ln MCl’S llyporac.tl v:i Ly to show the greatest: gains 
on the Binet criterion. 

II. Illinois Test of Psychollng) ri sl;j o Abili ty. Note 5 cut-off points 
for those; scores were taken at the median of the distribution of com- 
posite (or total) scores for tills instrument. Tills dichotomy van 
compared with: 
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Global 


rating of family (N:28) 
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Global 


rating of index child in interview 


(N: 28 


(3) 


Global 


rating of siblings (N:23) 




Cl) 


Rating 


of mode of eommunica.tion (N:2S) 
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Rating 
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(N:2S) 
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Rating 


of task furtherance (N:28) 




(7) 


Rating 


of conceptual level (N:28) 




(S) 


High-Low Binet status- (N:20) 




(9) 


High-Low PPVT status (N: 28) 





Comparison (8) yielded a highly significant finding (£<(.01): index 

children who made the greatest gains on the Binet criterion scored high 
on the IT PA. 

Additional suggestive trends appeared (comparisons 3, 4, 5, and 7) 
for high ITPA scorers to come from families: in which siblings were 

rated high in cognitive style (jd <( . 10 )> . 05) ; which were rated high in 
mode of communication (jo < . 20 > . 10 ) ; which were rated high in listening 
and attention skills (£ < . 20 > . 10) ; and which were rated high in con- 
ceptual level (j 2 . 2 0 . 10) . 



III. Mi IPS vh„ IT PA . The eut-pj.Ts noted above were employed. when the 
IT PA compos:! to score was compared with the following MCPS s cores : 



(!) 


MCPS 


Cuii l.'orm.i.ty scale (N : 20) 


( 2 ) 


MCPS 


Maturity scale (N:20) 


C’) 


MCPS 


Aggressivity scale (N: 2.4) 


(4) 


MCPS 


Inhibition scale (N : 28) 


( 5 ) 


MCPS 


Hyperactivity scale (N: 28 



The foregoing comp nr iso ns all yielded nonsignificant findings. 

C r o s s - T abn I at i o n.s - - 1 1 iter v 1 e w Ite ms vs. basic High- Low Criter i a End 
Personality and Ltinguage Scores 

I. Background Information-- Index ChiJ cj . As with Form I, three major 
items were explored: sex, school, and date of entrance into the Insti- 

tute program of the index child. 

A. Sex. Males vs. females were cross- tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N: 28) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N : 29) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 30) 

(M) Initial Binet status (N:29) 

(5) Initial PPVT status (N:30) 

Compas.-’ison (5) yielded a significant finding (2<C-01) in that males 
scored significantly higher in initial PPVT status than females. 

The remaining comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

B, School child atten ds. The Public School (08, 79, 175, or 
200) attended by the index child was cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High- Low Binet status (N:2>8) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N : 30) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N: 30) 
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CnnipiU'.i sons (.1) mill (3) yruilded non s :L i i.i If ;T. c‘ u n L f :i. ml lugs 
Comparison (2) rri.iull.od .in a Irre.nrt (jj . 20 > . .10) Lor.' at t:r • i icUli km. * 
at P. S. 58 to bn related Lai higher gains on the PPVT eri tor inn,. 

C. Date child oute r.'.: ;.! TPS p rogra m. Dales worn coded for those 
entering; tin program • i 19G4 (prekindurgarten) and 1965 (kindergarten) 
resi.il Ling in a cutting-point based on G_s who completed 5 vs. 4 years of 
IDS classes. These designations were cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High- Low Binet status (N:28) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N: 30) 



(3) Initial B.inet status (d : 29) 
(M) Initial PPVT status (N:30) 



All but comparison (2) resulted in nonsignificant findings. 
Comparison (2) yielded a trend (p. <%20^> „ 10) for earlier entrants 
(19G4) achieving smaller gains on the PPVT change criterion. 



II. Interview Information: the n umber of persons present at the inter- 

view was dichotomized into 4 or fewer persons present vs. 5 or more. 
These were cross-tabulated with the following: 

(1) Global rating of siblings (N:24) 

(2) Global rating of the index child in interview (N:30) 

(3) Global rating of family (N:30) 

(4) Rating of mode of communication (N:30) 

(5) Rating of listening and attention skills (N:30) 

(6) Rating of task furtherance (N: 30) 

(7) Rating of abstractness, elaboration and clarity (N:30) 

Comparison (3) yielded a significant finding (p-^.OS): the fewer 

the number of persons at the interview, the higher the global rating 



of that family. 
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Coin])tu:':i.son (1, 2 and 4) yielded trends .in that liio fewer the 
number o:l: persons at Li i c; :i nto rv.iuw, the higher were the foI.'Lowli ig /' 

ratings: global rating; of siblings (p <( u 2U )> . 3.0) ; global rating o i' 

.index child (u <[ . 10 > . 05) ; and rating of mode of communication (p <4 20^>„ 

The remaining comparisons were n.onsignif ieunt. 

III. Demographic Data: family composition . Within this a re a „ throe 

items were investigated: parental figures living in the household; num- 

ber of permanent household residents; and number of siblings older than 
the index child. 

A 0 Parental figures living i n the house h ol d was dichotomized into 
those in which a mother figure only lived in the household vs. those 
in which both parents lived. in the household. These comparisons were 
cross-tabulated with the following variables: 

(1) High-Low Billet status (N:2S) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N:30) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N:3(J) 

(4) Global rating of siblings • (N: 24) 

(5) Global rating of family (N:30) 

None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. 

B„ Number of permanent household residents was collapsed into, for 
comparison (.1) below 2 to 4 persons vs. 5 or more. For comparisons (2) 
and (3) , three alternatives were employed (2x3 analyses) : 2-4 persons 

5 or 6 persons; and 7-9 persons. This item was compared to: 

(1) Number of persons present at interview (N: 30) 

(2) Global rating of family (N;30) 

(3) Global rating of index child in interview (N:30) 

Comparison (.1) resulted in a significant, positive relationship 
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CU<*0>0 ay m.T. ;..^l j. bo expected. 

Tlio remaining comparisons yielded lionsigiii fie: an L findings , , • 

C . Numb er o:l:' ylblj 1 1 ; older th an ;li jt l.c ; k child way collapsed in L'o 
none or only one sibling old err than tbu index child vs. three or more 
children older than the index child. This dichotomy was compared with: 

(1) High-Low Bluet status (N: 18) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N:20) 

(3) Global rating of .index' child in interview (N: 20) 

The first two comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

Comparison (3) yielded a trend (p_ <^'„20> .10) for none or one sibling 

older than index child to be associated with higher global ratings for 
that index child. 

•I-V* Crowdedness and Housing ^ Once again, this area was represented 
primarily by a C r owfle dne s s R at 1 o derived by dividing the number of per- 
manent residents by the number of rooms in the apartment. This was then 
dichotomized into instances in which there was at least one room per 
person (N:ll) vs. those in which there was less than one room available 
per person (N:19). This dichotomy was cross- tabulated with the following 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N:28) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N:30) 

(3) ITPA Composite score QS!:28) 

(4) Global rating of .index child in interview (N;30) 

(5) Global rating of siblings (N:24) 

(6) Global rating of family (N: 30) 

None of the foregoing comparisons yielded signi.fi :unt findings. 

T» 

J An additional item, expressions of greater satisfaction with present 
apartment vs. expressions of loss satisfaction were run against global 
rating of family (jp: 2 3) . Results were nonsignificant. 
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All of the foregoing comparisons were nonsignificant. 

VI. Faintly T s Hea lth,, This area was tapped by one item, dichotomized 
into children who were: either absent From school lor more than a few 
days during the year preceding the interview or not absent from school 
during this time. This dichotomy was compared with: 

(1) High- Low Binet status (N:28) 

(2) ' High- Low PPVT status (N:30) 

(3) Global rating of the index child in interview’ (N: 30) 

None of the foregoing comparisons yielded significant findings. 

VII. Mother T s Education: Aspirations of and for Children ., All of the 
items in this area that were examined with regard to Form I could not 
be explored for Form II because of the nature of the distributions ob- 
tained. For example, consistency between mother’s occupational aspira- 
tions for the index child and the index child’s own aspirations could 
not be examined. Items in this area for the current analysis included: 



4 When Form I results were presented, section V presented findings in 
connection with the Family's Origins and Physical Mobility t based es- 
sentially on mother’s birthplace and age mother left the south. 'Jhese 
were not found possible to examine in connection with Form II because 
in the first instance, it was found that most of the mothers were born 
in the South, and in the second instance, most of the mothers were 17 
years of age or older, making a "split" for analysis purposes not 
feasible. 
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mother ’ s nominal::! anal asp ivut'i mis l:ur the index child; :inclo>: oli.t’l tl. ’’ 
ooou pat.i unal asp.i ralxion; and 1:1 to .'L ; : i : grade the mo 1:1 k *j? eomple tod,, 

A. Mn Lht 1 n r (K:cnpai:ion.nl as i i.i ra l, :i n.n for :i ndox olri id. TJioso re- 



sponses were dichotomized .into professional a spiral::! nns vs,. 1:1 io response 
that she wants the child to choose h.:is own job. This was cross- 
t abu 1 at o cl w it 1 1 . : 



(1) High- Low Jj inert status' (tv : 20) 

(2} JligJ i-Low PPVT status (N:21) 

The forego:! ng comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings, 

B. Index child T s occ up ational a sp'i r a tio n. For this item, profes- 
sional aspirations vs, all other responses were dichotomized., and this 
was cross- tabulated with: 



(1) ■ 


High-Low Binet status 


(N : 24) 




(2) 


High-Low PPVT status 


(H- 25) 




(3) 


Global rating of the 


index chi h 


1 in interview (N:25) 



The foregoing comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 

C. Last grade mother completed . Two sets of collapsed codes were 
cross-tabulated with the following variables. The first, a more extreme 
dichotomy, was: mothers who completed 0-9 years of formal schooling vs. 

those who completed 12 years; and the larger classification of mothers 
who had 0-11 years of formal schooling vs. those who were high school 



graduates. The Ns for each cross- tabulation for the foregoing appear 
following the relevant variable. 

(1) High- Low Binnt status (Ns: 15, 28) 

(2) High- Low PPVT status (Ns: 27,30) 

(3) HITS composite score (Ns: 3.7, 2S) 

(4) (..'I obal rating of the index child in interview’ (Ns: 17, 30) 
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( 5 j Cl-I.f >o,a rat.i ug of I'ninily (N:;:.I7 3 >!)) 



(('•) trial Hinot sucres (Ns: Ih, 2!)) 

(7) Initi al 1 'I' VI' scores (Ns : .1.7 s .-it)) 

None o.l.’ the: foregoing ccw.u.vj sons yielded significant findings. 
However^ t! tore were sonic {'rend:-. „ 

When extremes were compared (0-9 vs „ 12 or more years of formal 
schooling), for comparison (4) there was a suggestion Q) „X(J > .05) that 
mothers with less schooling tended to produce index children move fre- 
quently rated high in cognitive style. 

When the larger group of mothers was ex; uni ned (0-11 years of 

.v 

schooling vs „ those who were high school graduates) , comparison (?) 
yielded a trend (jo< .10 > .05): there was a strong positive association 

between grade the mother completed and composite XT PA score; that is., 
more educated mothers tended to bear index, children witli higher ITPA 
scores. 

VIII. C omnium ty Partlcipat i on versus ’ Isolati on. This area was t appecl by 
-three items: does mother belong to clubs or groups; do children belong 

to clubs; and frequency of mother T s contact with friends and relatives. 

A. Does mother belong to clubs or groups . Two sets of diehotomi/.a- 
tions were cross-tabulated with the three variables listed below. These 
were: no memberships in any group or club vs. active membership (extreme: 

comparison) ; and no or inactive membership in any group or club vs. 
moderate or active membership. The Ns in these comparisons (extremes 
and larger group) appear after the variables below: 

(1) Global family rating (Ns: 22, 29) 

(2) Jligh-Low liinet status (Ns: 21, 27) 

(?) High-Low PPVT status (Ns: 22, 29) 
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item wore 



None o I' 1:1 it! above comparison?; yielded sign.i .1. 'leant' findin, 

13.. D o chi ldren I u ; l.t in;- •; Lu c 'J u lw. The; vtiwj >oi ifr: t:.*-; to tills 
c.l..i.aiioi:i.')ii:i y.iul into; none tjj.‘ the i.li.i ..'I.eb.’c n belong to any club or group v:-;. 
al.L children are active :i.n at least one. club or group. This was cross- 
tabulated with the follow :i.ng vari ables : 



(1) 


High-Low Bind 


. : status (N: 22 ) 


( 2 ) 


High- Low PPVT 


status (N: 24) ■ 


(3) 


Global rati ng 


of index child in interview (N:2M) 


OK) 


Global rating 


of siblings (N: 18) 



None of the foregoing comparisons yielded, significant findings, 

C. Frequency of mother* s c on tact wi th friends o r relati ves. Re- 
sponses here were dichotomized into daily contact vs. less frequent con- 
tact (three times a week or less) . This was compared with: 

(1) High- Low Binet status (N:26) 

( 2 ) High- Low PPVT status (N:28) 

\ . 

(3) :• Global family rating (N:28) 

Again 5 none of the foregoing yielded significant findings. 

The next area of the interview analysis incorporates information 
concerning the availability and encouragement of verbal interchanges as 
well as reading encouragement in the home. This general area, which 
we call the interactive area, also includes items concerning family 
structure and role assignment.. 

IX. Availability of Adults for Verbal Interchange . This area includes 
items that are slightly different from those covered in the Form I analy 
A. Hoes index child talk to adult s. This item was dichotomized 
into yes vs. no responses. These were run against: 
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Comparison (M) 5 however, yielded a significant finding (12 <£• 05) : 
index children who said that they talk to adults were rated higher in 
cognitive and communicationnl. style. • 

B. Batin g of the stab ility of the f amily T s eating a r rangem ents - 

. Extremes of ratings v?ere employed in these c onip ar i sons- - 1 hat' ;is , ratings 
of stable eating arrangements were split from ratings indicating un- 
stable eating arrangement s . This dichotomy was run against the follow- 
ing variables ; 

(1) High-Low Binot status (N:17) 

f 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N:I7) 

(2) ITPA composite scores (N:15) 

(M) Global rating of index child in interview (N:17) 

(5) Global rating of family (N:17) 

Only comparison (1) yielded a significant finding (£ 05) : ratings 

of stable eating arrangements were significantly associated with families 

•j 

in which the index child achieved the greatest gains on the Binet 
criterion. 

C . Does mother (parents) like to be asked questions (childrens 
a ssessment) . Responses here were dichotomized into most or all. chil- 
dren agree yes vs. most or all children agree; no. These were cross- 
tabulated with: 

( (1) High-Low Binet status (N: 22) 
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(2) Iligli-Low 1’1’VT status fN:2M) 

(3) IT PA composite scares (_N: 22) 

(4) (.11. nb, a 1 railing r»l' Fund l.y fN ; 2 1 I) 

(5) Global rating of index child in interview (N : 2 1 Ij 
((:i) Global rating of siblings Ql: Ifl) 

None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. 

D. Do children ask father questions . Yes vs. no responses were 
cross-tabulated with: 



(1) 


High- Low Binet status (N:’l. 2) 




(2) 


High-Low PPVT status (N : .13) 




(3) 


ITPA composite scores (_N: 12) 
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The first four comparisons yielded nonsignificant findings. 
Comparison (5) resulted in a trend (jo <^. 20^.10): families rated 

high iu cognitive style tended to be those in which the children indi- 
cated that they asked the father questions. 



Comparison (G) also yielded a trend (jo <.20 )> .10) : siblings rated 

high in cognitive style tended to come from families in which the 
children indicated that they asked the father questions. 

E. What kinds of questions do children ask . As in Form 1 
analysis, responses were split into a three-fold classification: those 

pertaining to play or recreation; those which pertain to immediately 
useful information; and those which arc inforniat ion-seeking primarily 
in academic areas (2 x 3 analyses were performed) . These wore com- 
pared with: 
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None of the foregoing yielded significant findings. 

f. Does it both in at her if cl i ll cl y en talk' when sh e t s workin g 
a rou n d the house- -eh ll drcind s assessment . Yus responses vs. no responses 
were cross -tabu la tod with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N:25) 

(2) High-Low PPVT status (N;27) 

(3) IT PA composite scores (N:25) 

(4) Global rating of family (N: 27) 

(5) Global rating of index child in interview (N:27) 

(6) Global rating of siblings (N:21) 

All but comparisons (2) and (5) yielded nonsignificant findings . 

Comparison (2) yielded a trend (p <( „ 20)> .10): mothers whose chil- 

dren said were bothered tended to have index children who achieved the 
greatest gains on the PPVT criterion. 

Comparison (5) also yielded a trend Q> .20)?- .10) : mothers whose 

children said they were not bothered tended to have index children who 



were rated higher in cognitive style. 

C . Does it bother mother if children tal k whe n she* s shopping-- 

ohlld con 1 s assessmen t. Yes vs. no responses: were cross-tabulated with: 

(1) High-Low Binet status (N:25) 

(2) High- Low PPVT status (N:27) 
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